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When | asked Rick Barry if he'd set 
down his impressions of the 1974-75 Na- 
tional Basketball Association season for 
SPORT, he said that he’d be glad to, 
that putting his thoughts on paper would 
help him retain his special memories of 
a special season. 

A few weeks later, Rick and | met 
in Hartford, Conn.—he was working for 
CBS Sports at the Sammy Davis-Hart- 
ford Open—to go over the story. “I’m 
thinking very seriously,” Rick said, al- 
most casually, “of quitting basketball.” 

Suddenly, Rick Barry's story of the 
1974-75 season seemed a great deal 
more dramatic. “We had the type of 
season you dream about,” Rick said. 
“You dream about the great game, the 
great series, and, then you wake up. It 
didn’t really happen. But our dream 
happened. There is absolutely no way 
to top it. No matter what happens, next 
season will be anti-climactic.”” 

At the time, Barry's agent was deep 
into negotiations with CBS, trying to set 
up the sort of arrangement Don Mere- 
dith has with NBC, an arrangement that 


would guarantee Barry work and in- 
come outside the sports area. Barry had 
already demonstrated he was a skilled 
sportscaster—covering the playoffs in 
1974, Barry had interviewed Mike Rior- 
dan (below) without getting fouled once 
—but only by combining sports and non- 
sports could CBS pay Rick enough to 
get him to give up basketball 

In Hartford, Barry talked about how 
Golden State could win without him, 
and for a few weeks, | suspected that 
Rick's article for SPORT would be his 
farewell to basketball. 

Then, shortly before training camp 
opened, the negotiations with CBS fell 
through. Rick called to say he would 
definitely be playing basketball this sea- 
son, and he didn’t seem too upset. The 
television career could wait. 


In last month's SPORT, | neglected to 
mention that Jack Newcombe’s article 
on Jim Thorpe was an excerpt from his 
new book, The Best of the Athletic Boys, 
published by Doubleday. It’s available 
in bookstores now. 


Marty Bell, the senior editor, is leav- 
ing SPORT after his issue and we wish 
him well in his post at New Times maga- 
ine. He says goodbye himself by con- 
tributing this month’s Sport Talk. It’s 
available on page 6. 
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FRANK ROBINSON'S 
FRUSTRATION 

On April 8, 1975, six months after 
Frank Robinson signed to become the 
player-manager of the Cleveland Indi- 
ans, he made his debut as the first 
black manager in the major leagues, 

In his first time at bat in the first game 
of the season, Robinson hit a dramatic 
home run that proved to be his team’s 
margin of victory over the Yankees. 

The rest of the season was consider- 
ably more frustrating for Robinson the 
manager and Robinson the player. 

In early May, Robinson tore a ten- 
don in his back. The injury will re- 
quire an operation, Had he not been 
the manager, Robinson would have re- 
tired immediately. Instead, he remained 
in uniform and suffered through the sea- 
son, not taking batting practice, wincing 
whenever he swung and failing to make 
contact, cutting down on the effective- 
ness of the one hitter manager Robinson 
knew he could depend on. 

So baseball's only player-manager 


BY MARTY BELL 


spent little time as a player. But he 
still had a player's sensibilities. He sym- 
pathized with his players’ problems. 
He thought he could avoid babying 
them, chewing them out. He set few 
rules. But his lack of authority became 
a problem, 

His running war with Gaylord Per- 
ty, which had begun a year earlier 
when they became teammates, persisted. 
Early in the season, Perry was hit hard; 
his family pride was hit too, when his 
brother Jim was traded to Oakland. 
Observers of the team felt that Gaylord, 
at 36, simply could not pitch any longer 
and did not mourn when he was traded 
to Texas for {wo younger pitchers, But 
with Texas, Gaylord began to win again 
and encouraged speculation that he had 
refused to perform for Robinson. 

John Ellis, the Indians’ catcher, got 
off to the worst start of his career. Ellis 
is a sensitive man who needs reassur- 
ance and Robinson did not coddle him. 
Ellis rebelled, refusing to accept take- 
signs from the third base coach, insist- 


ing, “I'm in a slump and | have to swing 
to get out of it.” 

In a game against the Angels, Rob- 
inson sent up a pinch hitter for Ellis. 
The catcher started throwing his gear 
around the dugout and shouting at his 
manager. After that game, Robinson told 
the press, “Ellis will never catch for me 
again.” Ellis did catch for him again, 
but probably won't next year. 

Robinson could not tolerate the num- 
ber of mental errors his players made. 
He then decided that his leniency off the 
field might be related to the lackadaisi- 
cal play. After a mid-season loss to 
Minnesota, he ripped into his players for 
the first time. And, as a symbolic move, 
he imposed a curfew. He did not check 
beds for a few weeks but the first time 
he did, he found three players missing 
and fined them each $200. 

Some of Robinson‘s problems were 
simply the problems of a hustling super- 
star who was held in awe by some, and 
resented by others who could not under- 
stand why his players were not as dedi- 
cated and hard working as he was. 

But some of his problems, he felt, 
were at least partly racial—for instance, 
his run-ins with umpires. 

In a game in Oakland, Robinson 
yelled at plate umpire Dan Denkinger. 
“Punch a hole in your mask.” Robinson 
had not even stepped out onto the 
field, but Denkinger'threw him out of 
that game. 

“They're taking it out on my team 
because of me,” Robinson said after 
that game. 

“Because you're a black manager?” 
someone asked, 

“Yes, Robinson said. 

On the Indians’ next trip to Oakland, 
Robinson disagreed with a strike call 
and came charging out of the dugout 
towards Bill Haller. “| don’t want to 
say anything to you. | don’t have to,” 
Haller said. Then he added, “But | 
have as much respect for you as | do 
for the manager in the other dugout.” 
Robinson felt the remark was an over- 
reaction to and an overemphasis on his 
color. 

But most of Robinson’s problems 
were no different than those of any 
first-year manager growing into his job. 


Frank Robinson's first season as a man- 
ager wasn’t perfect, but he did hit more 
home runs than any other manager. 
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Because of the failure of the Perrys, 
who won 38 games the year before, 
Robinson had to revamp his pitching 
staff. He got good seasons out of George 
Hendrick and Boog Powell, who had 
been problems before. And his team 
rallied at the end of the season, after 
Robinson got tougher, and finished with 
a respectable record. 

There was no question that general 
manager Phil Seghi wanted Robinson 
back next year. But Robinson was not 
sure if he wanted to come back. 

“I was frustrated that | could not 
make everybody happy, Robinson said. 
“I wasn't sure for a long while if | 
enjoyed the work. But | asked myself if 
| did as well as anyone could have with 
our personnel and all the changes.” 

Robinson met with Seghi in Septem- 
ber, when his team was streaking. Seghi 
wanted him back both as player and 
manager. Robinson accepted the man- 
ager’s job but will have to wait until 
after his operation to see if he can 
play. If he does play, he will again 
make $180,000. If he does not, he will 
make around $50,000. A manager 
doesn’t get the money or the glory that 
a superstar gets. All he gets is a lot 
more aggravation. That's the lesson 
Frank Robinson learned this year. 


STAN SMITH’S FRUSTRATION 

For me, the most painful hour of this 
year’s U.S. Open tennis championships 
at Forest Hills was watching Stan Smith 
bow to Onny Parun in two brief sets 
in the first night match in the history of 
the tournament. With the publicity that 
has enveloped Jimmy Connors and with 
Arthur Ashe’s impressive twin victories at 
the WCT finals and at Wimbledon this 
year, it is easy to forget that just over 
two years ago, Smith was certainly the 
best tennis player in America and prob- 
ably the best in the world. The utter em- 
barrassment of being eliminated in the 
first round of Forest Hills was dramatic 
emphasis of Smith’s slide from pre- 
eminence. 

Smith won Forest Hills in 1971 after 
being the runner-up at Wimbledon. He 
won Wimbledon in 1972 and was the 
WCT champion in 1973. He made it 


fo the semi-finals at Forest Hills in 
1973 and, after losing a close first set, 
won the next two sets from Jan Kodes. 
Smith appeared to have the match 
under control and it was late into Sat- 
urday evening so | left that match and 
went home. | came back the next day 
expecting to see Smith face John New- 
combe in the finals. Well, | did see 
Newcombe, but | didn’t see Smith. He 
had lost the last two sets to Kodes. 
Looking back now, that seems to be the 
beginning of Smith’s decline. 

He had a mediocre first half in 1974. 
He and Newcombe were the only first- 
rate players in their WCT group and 


Smith won two of the 11 events. He 
then won a tournament in Nottingham 
the week prior to Wimbledon and made 
it to the semi-finals at Wimbledon 
where he faced Ken Rosewall, Smith 
won the first two sets of that match, 
was ahead 5-2 in the third and had 
double match point. Then he fell apart. 
He lost the third set in a tiebreaker and 
the next two. With this debacle follow- 
ing the Kodes debacle, his confidence 
had to be shattered. 

He won one more minor summer 
tour tournament in Chicago a few 
months later, but has not won in the 
year since then. And he has frequently 
been eliminated in the early rounds, 
often by lesser players. 

Everyone seems to have a theory 
about Smith’s downfall. He is getting 
a horde of letters giving him advice 
(including one from his little League 
coach that simply advised him to play 
better) and more press coverage than 
he would like right now. Some blame 
his collapse on his marriage to Margie 
Gengler, but they were wed in No- 
vember of 1974 when he was already 
losing his edge. Some blame it on the 
fact that he played too frequently dur- 
ing the years when he was champion. 
This is more realistic. Smith is a devoted, 
loyal gentleman who felt an obligation 
to the promoters around the world who 
were making tennis the biggest money 
game. And so he played everywhere. 
Rod laver was picking his spots, John 
Newcombe took off months at a time 
to rest and Jimmy Connors avoided 
many tournaments and walked out on 
some he didn’t avoid. But Smith was there 
every week. He was always a power 
player with a stinging serve and high 
speed ground strokes and it seems im- 
probable that anyone could hit the ball 
as hard as he did week after week and 
not damage his body. After their match 
at Forest Hills, Parun said that Smith was 
hitting the ball only 60 percent as hard 
as he used to and Parun insisted Smith 
had elbow problems. Later that evening, 
Smith was indeed hiding in the corner of 
the men’s locker room with his elbow in 
ice. But Smith is not one to make ex- 
cuses. He has never told anyone if he 
has an injury. It may be the sole cause 


Up until a couple of years ago, almost 
no one could beat Stan Smith, But in 
recent tournaments, almost anyone could. 
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for his demise. That and boredom. 
There is a tournament for the men 
every week of the year now and it 
seems impossible for anyone to main- 
tain the high level of concentration, con- 
sistency, and durability required to be 
a champion. 

It would seem that now is the time 
for a rest, but from Forest Hills, Smith 
went to play in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco and had expressed his in- 
tention to play the Asian tour through 
December, before rejoining WCT in 
January. 

He is 29 and there is the possibility 
that he will play himself back to the 
top. But what is more likely is that 
more players are going to suffer as 
Smith has. The young players are hit- 
ting the ball harder than ever now, and 
frequently on surfaces that require long 
rallies, long matches, long tournaments. 
| suspect that Laver and Rosewall will 
be the last players to play at a cham- 
pionship level until they are 40. It will 
be quite an achievement for the young, 
hard-hitting stars like Connors, Vilas 
and Borg to be effective when they 
reach 30, 


MY FRUSTRATION 

| certainly have not suffered through 
the kind of year that Frank Robinson 
and Stan Smith have. But they‘re 
tougher than |. And whereas, they may 
not be ready for a change, | am. And 
so | am leaving and switching from writ- 
ing about sports to writing about theater. 
Some people have told me it is a radical 
change and some people have told me 
it is no change at all. | suspect they are 
all correct. 

When | came to SPORT two and a 
half years ago, an envious lawyer friend 
told me that | was doing for a living 
what he does for relaxation. | called 
him last week and told him to save a 
seat in his living room for me on Sun- 
day afternoons and Monday nights this 
winter. Now we'll be able to relax 
together. 

It's been fun. 

While Stan Smith went out in the first 


round at Forest Hills, Chris Evert and 
SPORT's booth survived to the finals. 
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Cherlie Hennigan 


1. Which one of these running backs 
did not lead the AFC in pass receptions 
in one of the last three years? 

a. Fred Willis 

b. Lydell Mitchell 

¢. Mary Hubbard 


2. Which two players combined for 
the first TD pass in the Super Bowl? 
a. Bart Starr—Max McGee 

b. Len Dawson—Curtis McClinton 

¢. Bart Starr—Boyd Dowler 


3. Which one of these NFC quarter- 
backs did nof catch a pass during the 
1974 season? 

a. Bill Munson 

b. Roger Staubach 

¢. Norm Snead 


4. Which passing combination made 
the “Alley Oop” play popular? 

a. Y.A. Tittle—Del Shofner 

b. Johnny Unitas—Raymond Berry 

c. Y.A. Tittle-R.C. Owens 


Lionel Taylor 


5. Who was the leading NCAA Divi- 
sion | passer during the 1974 season? 
a. Steve Bartkowski 

b. Gary Sheide 

¢. Steve Joachim 


6. Which one of these Notre Dame 
Passing combinations was not selected 
for the Consensus All-American team? 
a. John Huarte—Jack Snow 

b. Joe Theismann—Tom Gatewood 

¢. Bob Williams—Leon Hart 


7. Which passing combination was in- 
volved in the first 99-yard TD pass play 
in the history of the National Football 
league? 

a. George Izo—Bobby Mitchell 

b. Frankie Filchock—Andy Farkas 

¢. Karl Sweetan—Pat Studstill 


8. Which passing combination was in- 
volved in the longest Super Bow! TD 
pass play? 

a. Johnny Unitas—John Mackey 

b. Bart Starr—Max McGee 

¢. Garo Yepremian—Mike Bass 


9. Who was the first quarterback to 
be awarded college football's Heisman 
trophy? 

a. Johnny Lujack 

b. Angelo Bertelli 

¢. Davey O’Brien 


10. Who caught the first pass Joe 
Namath completed as a pro during the 
1965 regular season? 

a. Bake Turner 

b. George Saver 

¢. Don Maynard 


11. Who was the first pro player to 
catch 100 passes in a season? 

a. Charlie Hennigan 

b. Lionel Taylor 

¢. Johnny Morris 


12. What was the last passing combi- 
nation which produced the NFl’s lead- 
ing passer and receiver in the same 
year? 

a. Sonny Jurgensen—Charley Taylor 
b. Ken Stabler—Fred Biletnikoff 

¢. John Hadl—Llance Alworth 


13. Which one of these NFL pass re- 
ceiving records is not held by Green 
Bay’‘s Don Hutson? 

a. 99 career TD passes 

b. 18 catches in one game 

¢. eight seasons leading league 


Johnny Morris 


14. Who combined for the longest TD 
pass (95 yards) in the WFL in 1974? 

a. George Mira—Alfred Jenkins 

b. Randy Johnson—John Isenbarger 

¢. Tony Adams—James McAlister 


15. Who was the only NFL wide re- 
ceiver to throw a touchdown pass in 
19742 

a. Marlin Briscoe 

b. Gary Hammond 

¢. Drew Pearson 


16. When the College All-Stars beat 
the Packers in 1963, who combined on 
the winning TD pass? 

a. Ron VanderKelen—Pat Richter 

b. Ron VanderKelen—Paul Flatley 

c. Glynn Griffing—Llouis Guy 
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THE NEW YORK JETS’ 
QUARTERBACK? 


MIKE TALIAFERRO 


During the 1964 football season, a 
rookie named Mike Taliaferro, from 
Illinois University, established himself as 
the starting quarterback for the New 
York Jets and guided the team to a 
5-8-1 record. 

The following year, Taliaferro lost his 
starting job, but the Jets still posted a 
5-8-1 record, and they still finished the 
year with a rookie at quarterback. The 
new starter was a kid out of Alabama, a 
kid with a $425,000 contract, a kid 
named Joe Namath (see pg. 22). 

Namath has been the Jets’ starting 
quarterback ever since, but way back in 
training camp, 1965, he was only one of 
three contenders for the job: The other 
two were John Huarte, fresh from win- 
ning the Heisman Trophy at Notre 
Dame, and Taliaferro. 

“It was intimidating for me,” Taliaferro 
recalls. “| was only a second-year man 
and already | was caught between a 
Heisman Trophy winner and a half-mil- 
lion dollar contract and | knew the Jets 
were going to take a long look at both.” 

Huarte quickly played himself right 
onto the taxi squad, then got traded and 


began a checkered professional career 
that reached sort of a peak this season: 
He is in the same starting lineup with 
Csonka, Kiick and Warfield, playing for 
the Memphis Southmen of the World 
Football League. 

After Taliaferro lost his starting job, he 
served as Namath’s mentor-back-up until 
1967 when he was traded to the Boston 
Patriots. He remained with the Patriots 
through the 1971 season then drifted to 
Cincinnati, Buffalo and Washington. In 
1974, while he was with Houston-Shre- 
veport of the WFL, Taliaferro retired. 

Now living in Houston and working 
as a real-estate broker, Taliaferro is 
not surprised by Namath’s huge salary: 
“When you think of what Joe means 
to the league as far as publicity is con- 
cerned, it really isn’t that much.” 

Taliaferro also feels that he would 
have been more successful as a player 
if Namath hadn't arrived on the scene 
when he did, “I was a pretty good ball 
player,” he says, “but Namath had too 
much talent to ignore. It was simply a 
small matter of bad timing.” 

—TOM MURRAY 


BY LARRY GRUBMAN 


Although Fran Tarkenton currently 
ranks second to John Unitas in four 
career passing categories (see page 32), 
prior to 1975, only one of the NFl’s 
top 25 career leaders in receptions—Joe 
Morrison (25th on the list)—had ever 
caught a Tarkenton pass. Ray Berry, 
Unitas’ favorite target, ranks second on 
the all-time list with 631 catches. 
Through last season, Don Maynard‘s 
633 career receptions tops the NFl’s 
all-time list. . . . Charley Taylor, third 
on the all-time list, tops all active re- 
ceivers with 582 catches in 11 seasons. 
. Fred Biletnikoff, 14th on the all- 
time list, leads AFC active receivers 
with 450 catches in ten seasons. 


Maynard’s 11,834 yards on pass re- 
ceptions places him first on the NFL's 
all-time list in reception yardage. . . . 
Through last season, Charley Taylor's 
8,208 yards put him seventh on the list 
and tops among active receivers. 
Otis Taylor is tops among AFC active 


receivers and 15th on the list with 
7,306 yards in receptions. 
Don Hutson, who holds NFL rec- 


ords for most seasons leading the league 
in pass receptions (eight) and in TD 
receptions (nine), heads the NFl’s all- 
time TD reception list with 99. ; 
Paul Warfield’s 77 TD catches prior to 
this season topped all active receivers. 
. . . Charley Taylor's 73 TD catches 
through last season placed him first 
among the NFl’s active receivers. . . . 
Fred Biletnikoff’s 60 TD catches placed 
him first among active receivers in the 
AFC. 

During the past five seasons, 30 dif- 
ferent players—18 from the NFC, 12 
from the AFC—caught 50 or more 


passes in a season; five men did it 
twice; the Giants’ Bob Tucker did it 
three times, Eight of the 30 were run- 
ning backs. . .. The leading receivers 
during the past five seasons were Bi- 
letnikoff in the AFC (256 catches) and 
Tucker in the NFC (245 catches), . . . 
High marks during the past five sea- 
sons belong to Lydell Mitchell with 72 
receptions in 1974; Dick Gordon 
(1970), Harold Jackson (1973) and 
Cliff Branch (1974) with 13 TD re- 
ceptions; and Harold Carmichael with 
1,116 yards in receptions in 1973. All 
of those marks were short of the NFL 
records of 101 catches, 17 TD catches 
and 1,746 yards in receptions in one 
season, 

Only six different men have ever led 
the NFL in receptions in consecutive 
seasons. - Don Hutson holds the 
NFL record with five straight years 
leading the league in receptions. . . . 
lionel Taylor led the AFL in recep- 
tions in that league's first four years. 
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Pick a temperature. This available air conditioner 
will make sure it doesn't vary. Automatically. 


Nobody tunes a suspension quite like Pontiac. 
RTS is standard on Grand LeMans. 


This seat comforts with the best of them. The 
pull-down armrest tums it into two armchairs. 


Ask for bucket seats. Ask for this available console. Never underestimate the power of a wheel disc to 
You're asking for a super cockpit interior. add some “wow: These beauties are available. 


PONTIAC 


Just tty to find another mid-sized car that offers 
an instrument panel like this. Impossible! 


The Mark of Great Cars. 


LeMans toppings are available in four flavors, This Every Pontiac must live up to the mark. Anything Ifyou prefer these buckets to a bench, tell your 
landau, full vinyl, canopy or padded landau. less would be less than a great car. nice Pontiac dealer. They're available. 


We trust you know quality when you see it. 
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can't change focus fast eno 


Bushnell’s unique Insta-Focus ends this problem forever. 
With Insta-Focus you can change focus as often as you want 


— instantly. 


Bushnell binoculars with Insta-Focus are the only binoculars 
Made specifically for the fan of fast moving sports action. 
Racing, hunting, bird watching, anything. See them for yourself 
in better camera and sporting goods stores everywhere. 

For a free catalog write. Bushnell Optical Company, Dept. $ 01 


Pasadena, California 91107. 


Try using ordinary binoculars fo follow the Quarterback fading 
back fora pass and then switching fo a wide receiver sprinting 
into the end zone. Can't be done. Because no matter how 
good your binoculars are, you miss a lot of the action if you 
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MILLER’S LINE 
In your September issue, “Sporting Life 
With The Best Dressed Athletes,” Marty 
Bell wrote that “no athlete has ever been 
selected for Eleanor Lambert's annual 
list of the world’s ten best-dressed men.” 
For your information, golfer Johnny 
Miller was named to Ms. Lambert's 1974 
list. Since Johnny wears and endorses 
a line of clothing for Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, we're very proud of the 
fact that he was the first athlete to be 
named to Ms. Lambert's list. 


James R. Flaherty 
Public Relations Director 
Sears, Roebuck and C 
Chicago, II 


TWOMBLY’S SIDE 
In the September SPORT, one of our 


frequent contributors, David Israel, 
sniped at another of our frequent con- 
tributors, Wells Twombly. Israel charged 
Twombly with careless reporting in a 
newspaper column which “suggested 
that the black players on Notre Dame 
threw the game” to USC. Here is 
Twombly’s response: 


In reference to David Israel's story on 
Ara Parseghian in September, | did not 
suggest anything. | simply stated that 
rumors were going around. A story had 
appeared in an underground paper in 
Virginia to the effect that Notre Dame 
had not played as hard as possible in 
the second half against USC. Monty 
Stickles, a former Notre Dame All- 
America, had featured the story two 
nights running on his talk show in San 
Francisco. | reported the fact of the 
rumors. | did not report them as fact. | 
received calls from two ND alumni who 
insisted they had seen the game films 
and were shocked. 

My column suggested nothing except 
(a) there was spurious talk and (b) that 


it was, and is, difficult to coach at Notre 
Dame. As far as Art Best's race... | 
knew him to be white, but a copy editor 
changed my column to make it sound as 
if Best were black. This was fixed after | 
saw the first edition . . . | did NOT retract 
the story. | simply printed Notre Dame’s 
side on Sunday .. . when our circulation 
is four times greater than it is during the 
week, 

At no time has Dave Israel done any 
heavy investigative reporting by calling 
me to find out what my side was. | 
suspect that he did not read what | 
wrote. 


Wells Twombly 
Burlingame, Ca. 


Ed. We are now in the process of at- 
tempting to promote a six-round bout, 
with ten-ounce gloves, Wells Twombly 
vs. David Israel, to be held during holf- 
time of this year's Notre Dame-USC 
game. 


Letters to SPORT 
641 Lexington Ave 
New York, N.Y. 10022 


LamaMarine. In the 200th year of the Marine Corps. I salute those first few men who, 
in the winter of 1775, began a military legend. And all who followed in their footsteps. 
Had they not been the men they were, I could not be the man I am: a United 
States Marine. That is where I stand. If there are afew good men who want t 
stand with me...200 years proud...let them do as I did. Accept a challenge 


...earn the title: Marine. 
For the Marine recruiter nearest you, call 800-423-2600, toll free. In California, 800-252-0241 


When Joe Namath burst 
onto the pro football 
scene, his swinging 

style won him the name 
"Broadway Joe;'' now, 
starting his second 
decade, he ought to be 
called, ‘Madison Ave. Joe.” 
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JO€ NAMA 


Joe Namath, a passer by trade, has 
shaved for Schick, flaunted it for Braniff, 
gotten creamed for Noxzema, typed for 
Olivetti, palled around for Ovaltine, 
reclined for La-Z-Boy, popped corn for 
Hamilton Beach, slipped into pantyhose 
for Beauty Mist, slipped under sheets 
for Fieldcrest, shirted up for Arrow and 
smelled good for Brut, 

“Is there anything you won't do for 
money?” an interviewer asked Namath 
at the press conference announcing his 
multi-million-dollar-deal with Faberge, 
the makers of Brut, 

The answer is yes. 

No matter how much they 
pay him, Joe Namath won't 
be dull. 


When it comes to making 
commercials and endorsing 
products, nobody in sports 
and maybe nobody out— 
can touch Joe Namath. 
Jimmy Walsh, who is Na- 
math’s friend and attorney 
and the man who runs 
Namanco Productions Inc., 
and Jimmy Griffin, who 
works under Walsh as the 
president of Planned Li- 


censing Inc., a subsidiary of Namanco, 
insist that three separate considerations 
go into the selection of the products 
Namath endorses, The first is the quality 
of the product itself, the second the 
quality of the people who make the 
product and the third the amount of 
money Namath will make from the deal. 
It may be true that those are the prime 
considerations, and even in that altruis- 
tic order, but the prime reason Namath’s 
commercials do so well is that they are, 


Namanco means Namath and company, 
which means Joe Namath, Jimmy Griffin 
and Jimmy Walsh (left to right, below). 


for the most part, such good commer- 
cials. 

“Most athletes are embarrassing do- 
ing commericals,” says George Lois, 
the inventive president of Lois, Holland 
and Calloway, a major advertising firm 
“You see them, and you have to feel 
sorry for them. But | have never seen 
Namath embarrassing in a commercial. 

“Joe doesn't do commercials in which 
he comes off strictly as an athlete. I’d 
be very disappointed if | ever saw Joe 
in a standard commercial.’ 

lois is a bit prejudiced—because he 
is a first-hand expert on Namath com- 
mercials. They worked to- 
gether on the Braniff 
("When you've got it, flaunt 
it’), Ovaltine (“My old pal 
Ovaltine’) and Olivetti com- 
mercials. In the Olivetti com- 
mercial, Namath played a 
secretary whose boss, a 
woman, kept making passes 
at him, a delightful twist on. 
a familiar theme. Hardly an- 
other athlete could have 
gotten away with the role, 
and very few others could 
have done their own typing. 
“Oh, Joe’s a very good 
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typist,” said lois, “ten fingers and all, 
but | didn’t know that when | picked him 
for the commercial.” 

All of Namath’s commercials have 
been imaginative. It was a logical stroke 
of genius to pay him to shave off his 
Fu Manchu after his Super Bowl victory. 
It was an illogical stroke of genius to 
put him in pantyhose. The incongruity 
of Namath saying that, next to football, 
he likes popcorn best was effective, and 
so was his relaxed camaraderie, with a 
group of children, in the Ovaltine com- 
mercials. “| had to fight with the Oval- 
tine people to use Joe,” Lois recalls. 
“They thought he’d be a horror with 
kids. They believed what they'd read 
about him in the papers. | knew that 
he'd be terriffic with the kids—ond he 


Namath works at making his commer- 
cials succeed. “The first time | met him,’ 
says lois, “he was beautiful. | was 
amazed at how hard he worked, how 
professional he was. Joe’s much more 
professional than any other athlete I’ve 
ever worked with. He’s the kind of guy 
who isn’t satisfied with just doing a 
commercial. If he’s not happy with his 
performance, he'll say, ‘George, let me 
do it right.’ Joe doesn’t want to stay all 
day, but he will.” 

The demand for Namath among ad- 
vertisers is enormous—‘Joe must get 
sixty-five thousand offers a day,” says 
lois, who never exaggerates—and the 
reasons for it are obvious. In the first 
place, business executives want to meet 
Joe Namath and say they shook the 
hand that threw the ball that was caught 
in the end zone. In the second place, 
and just as important, Joe Namath sells. 
Almost every company that has used 
him in its advertising campaigns has 
wound up very happy, pleased with 
Namath’s commercials, pleased with in- 
creased brand awareness and pleased 
with increased sales. Not since litle 
Orphan Annie was pushing the choc- 
olate drink, back in the 1940s, along 
with Captain Midnight and his decoding 
ring, had Ovaltine sales shot up so 
Namath teams up with two other Faberge 


superstars: Pelé is more agile, but 
Margaux Hemingway is more attractive. 


©1975 5. REYNOLOS TOBACCO co. 
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dramatically as they did with Namath. 
Right now, with the advice and coun- 
sel of Walsh and Griffin, Namath is 
actively involved with five companies: 
The New York Jets, Faberge, Arrow, 
la-Z-Boy and Franklin Sporting Goods, 
a fairly small company that puts out a 
line of Joe Namath footballs, helmets 
and jerseys. Of the four, only Faberge 
has revealed the exact extent of its 
financial commitment. According to an 
announcement at the gala Four Seasons’ 
press conference revealing that Namath 
had signed with Faberge—which came 
even before he signed with the Jets for 
1975—the contract guaranteed Namath 
a minimum of $250,000 a year for eight 
years. The contract could extend for 20 
years, at the option of the company, 
and the amount paid Namath in any 
given year could far exceed $250,000, 
depending on the successful develop- 
ment of a line of products bearing Na- 
math’s name. Who says man cannot 


live by Brut alone? 

In the six months of 1975 preceding 
the start of the football season, Walsh 
and Griffin say they worked out for 
Namath deals worth a combined total 
of $9 million. Presumably, that figure 
includes $5 million from the Faberge 
contract (a quarter of a million a year 
for 20 years) plus roughly a million from 
the Jets for the 1975 and 1976 seasons. 

After Faberge and the Jets, Arrow— 
with its signature line of Namath shirts— 
is probably the next largest contributor 
to the welfare of Joe Namath and 
Namanco. 

Namanco stands, of course, for Na- 
math and Co., which means Namath 
and Walsh and Griffin and a gentleman 
named Sam Iselin. Sam Iselin is an at- 
torney who works for Namanco. and 
who used to work, before a falling-out, 
for his brother, Phil Iselin, one of the 
owners of the New York Jets. Sam 
Iselin’s expertise in the retail area—parti- 
cularly his contacts with department 
stores—makes him valuable to Namanco, 
but, still, it is ironic that Namath should 
employ the brother of his employer. 


When George Lois 
got Namath for the Olivetti commercial, 
he didn’t even know Joe could type. 


(seated at table) 


Namanco is unique in the athletic- 
management field in that it is a company 
designed to manage only one athlete. 
Walsh has negotiated contracts for 
other Jets such as Winston Hill and 
Emerson Boozer and has set up oc- 
casional commercials for other athletes, 
but, basically, he devotes his time and 
his energy and his thoughts to the 
interests of his former University of 
Alabama roommate, Joe Namath. 

No athlete has a lawyer-business man- 


Wine it. 


BUICK SKYHAWK. There are basically two 
ways of doing things. 
Oneis by the book. Predictably. With no 
surprises. 
The other is throwing away the book. Doing things 
differently. As the spirit moves you 
Well, a lot of folks these days have decided that 
the latter is a heck of a lot better than the former. 
And obviously, the people who build the Buick Skyhawk 
are among them 
Because the Skyhawk is sure no ordinary little car. It's 
honest-to-goodness, swept-back, fun-time transportation 
With steel-belted radial tires. Disc brakes up 
zz front. And all kinds of 
transmissions to order from. 
An available 5-speed floor 
mounted stick shift, if your 


little heart desires. 

Inside, there's more. Like high-rise bucket 
seats, a hatchback rear door, lots of gauges and a 7000 
rpm tachometer. And if thatisn'tenough for you, 
you've got options available like air conditioning, stereo, 
a heated rear window defroster, and a glass Astroroof. 

But the real free spirit is in the engine 
compartment. It's Buick's incredible 3.8-litre V-6. An 
engine that combines the attributes of the famous Buick 
V-8 with the efficiency of a six. An engine so good, 
113,000 people have already boughtit 

Skyhawk. It makes practicality something it's 
never been before. Fun. 

So if you're ready to wing it, go on down and see 
your Buick dealer. 

Atter all, why climb out of a rut when you 
can drive out? 


CJR Dedicated to the FreeSpirit in just about ev everyone. 
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ager more completely dedicated to his 
client or more thoroughly convinced of 
the immense value of his client. “Jimmy 
is always asking too much money for 
Joe,” says George Lois. “But I’ve got to 
give him credit. He gets it.” 

To a great extent, Namath’s entire life- 
style is dictated by his commercial in- 
volvements, both in football and out. 
During the season, he lives quietly in a 
rented house in Garden City, long 
Island, a staid suburban community con- 
venienily close to the Jets’ training 
quarters at Hofstra University and to 
Shea Stadium. He does not socialize 
much during the week—although he is 
known to entertain friends, especially 
Randi Oakes, a strikingly attractive 
model who has been Joe’s closest friend 
for several years—but does let loose 
on Sunday nights after a game. The 
partying generally follows a couple of 
hours with ice packs on his knees, and 
the two processes together tend to numb 
Namath‘s pain. 

Namath intends to play football no 
more than two more seasons. Then he 
hopes to pursue the acting career he 
interrupted after a movie called “The 
last Rebel.” A movie like “The Last 
Rebel” could have killed the acting 
aspirations of a normal man, but Na- 
math is very tough. He is now taking 
acting lessons—at least one picture too 
late—and he is even contemplating the. 
Possibility of taking singing and dancing 
lessons. 

Outwardly, at least, Namath has no 
regrets about what he has done in his 
life and what he will do. He is a be- 
liever in transcendental meditation, and 
he finds that his twice-daily meditation 
sessions give him both physical and 
mental peace. “I have no regrets,” Joe 
Namath says. “Oh, maybe, | would 
have studied more, | would have tried 
to be a better student, but, basically, 
I'm happy. I'm healthy, my family’s 
healthy. | have good friends and | have 
good times. | never dreamed life could 
be this good.” 

— DICK SCHAAP 
At the prices Faberge, Arrow and La-Z- 


Boy pay for his services, Joe Namath 
is willing to sit and smile all day. 
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= be They show youa list of different 
job-training courses. They level with 
you, too, that not every unit can offer 
you every job. 

After you’ve picked a career 
you'd like to try, they check to make 
sure there’s an opening for it in the unit. 

Then you're on your way. 

Eight weeks of basic training 
gets your body in great shape. 

Then comes a few months of job 
training. How many depends on the 
job you want to learn. 

Now you take off for home. If 
you're big on saving, you’ve probably 
got close to $1,000 stashed away in 
your pocket. Don’t forget, your living 
expenses are on us. 

Once you're home, you're all 
set to go after a full-time job using the 
skill you just learned. 

Meanwhile, you're sharpening 
that skill one weekend a month with 
the Army Reserve. That one weekend 
a month will also put about $48 more 
in your wallet. 

In the summer, you'll get two 
weeks of the same at summer camp. 

All you have to do now is figure 
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Fran Tarkenton 


Is Out To Steal All 


The Passing Records 


BY MURRAY OLDERMAN 


In 1961, upon observing the quar- 
terback’s habit of scrambling un- 
protected among opponents who 
loved to maim, veteran defensive 
end Gino Marchetti offered a pre- 
diction. “The kid,” said Marchetti, 
“will never last more than two or 
three years.” 

In 1972, upon acquiring the 
same quarterback in a trade, Min- 
nesota general manager Jim Finks 
offered an assessment. The quar- 
terback, said Finks, is “a great 
leader.” But he’s “not a great 
passer—and he never will be.” 

Today, the quarterback is in his 
15th National Football League sea- 
son, having survived the first 14 
without ever missing a game because 
of injury. And sometime next sea- 
son, if his health and skills endure, 
the quarterback will become the 
greatest passer, statistically, in the 


The image of Fran Tarkenton is the image 
of a scrambler, but the record book 
paints a picture of a brilliant passer. 


history of professional football, 

Fran Tarkenton? The greatest 
passer ever? That sounds even more 
ridiculous than Marchetti’s predic- 
tion or Finks’ assessment. 


When thinking, of Fran Tarken- 
ton, it is reflex to think of his run- 
ning. Throughout his career, after 
all, he has been known as “The 
Scrambler” and going into the 1975 
season, he had rushed for 3,521 
, more than any other quarter- 
back in NFL history, But at the same 
time, with less fanfare, he has com- 
piled better passing records than all 
the quarterbacks in pro football’s 
Hall of Fame, a nine-man roster that 
includes Sammy Baugh, Otto Gra- 
ham and Y, A. Tittle. There is only 
one quarterback, in fact—Johnny 
Unitas—who currently ranks ahead 
of Tarkenton in pro football’s four 
major career passing categories. 

In 18 seasons, Unitas set lifetime 
records for most passes attempted, 


most completed, most yards gained 
passing and most touchdown passes. 
In this, Tarkenton’s 15th season, he 
can pass Unitas in three categories, 
To do so, he minimally will have 
to attempt 387 passes and com- 
plete 173, 25 for touchdowns. To 
pass Unitas in most yards gained 
passing, Tarkenton needs 4,394, a 
reasonable two-season goal for a 
man who last year passed for 2,598. 

“Tt's all tickling me beyond be- 
lief,” says Tarkenton, “because I 
don’t feel that I’ve ever gotten the 
proper notice as a passer, Almost no 
one has ever called me a great 
passer. If I break all the records, it 
still may not mean I’m a great passer 
—but, like they say, there have been 
greater power hitters than Henry 
Aaron, but nobody has hit more 
home runs.” 

During Tarkenton’s first six pro 
seasons, his coach, Norm Van Brock- 
lin, referred to him not as a passer, 
but as a scrambler, a description 
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which, in Van Brocklin’s view and 
tone of voice, was clearly derisive; 
Van Brocklin believed, firmly, that 
quarterbacks belonged in the protec- 
tive pocket. Traded from Van Brock- 
lin’s Vikings to the Giants, Tarken- 
ton then found his passing skills 
measured, unfavorably, against those 
of New York’s other pro quarter- 
back, Joe Namath, And when the 
Vikings acquired Tarkenton a sec- 
ond time, general manager Finks 
welcomed him back by praising only 
his leadership. “That,” says Tarken- 
ton, “bothered me.” 

Even while leading the Vikings to 
the Super Bowl in the past two sea- 
sons, even while accumulating a 61.7 
completion percentage in 1973 and 
throwing only seven interceptions, 
Tarkenton remained underpubli- 
cized as a passer. So it is not sur- 
prising to hear him say: “I do have 
career ambitions—to throw the most 
touchdown passes and to gain the 
most total yards. I would love to 
break that touchdown passes rec- 
ord. Of course you can’t be think- 
ing of throwing a touchdown pass 
if you're inside the five-yard line 
and it’s not the right play, just for 
the sake of a record. But they'll 
come, all those records, if not this 
year, then next. There’ve been few 
people who have given me any due 
as a great passer, both in and out 
of football. So it’s a great satisfac- 
tion to me to find myself up there 
among the greatest.” 

Tarkenton feels, obviously, that 
only the records will certify his own 
opinion of his passing skills, And it 
would have been, at the least, ironic 
if, after never missing a game due 
to injury, he had been robbed of 
a chance at the records because of 
one, Which is almost what hap- 
pened. As recently as several 
months ago, a mysterious arm ail- 
ment was threatening to end Fran 


When Mike Marshall, the pitcher, talks 
about muscles, he knows just what he’s 
saying—even if no one else does. 


Fran Tarkenton 


Tarkenton’s career. 


One afternoon early in the fall of 
1974, Tarkenton rallied the Vikings 
to a last-second 23-21 victory over 
the Dallas Cowboys. That night he 
felt a severe throbbing on the out- 
side of his right arm between the 
elbow and the shoulder. The throb- 
bing was followed by sharp pains. 

A few days later, in practice, 
Tarkenton tried to throw. The ball 
fluttered, then flopped crazily to the 
ground like a feather abruptly de- 
serted by wind, “I couldn’t throw 
any longer than ten yards without 
excruciating pain,” Tarkenton re- 
members. “T rested it. I got all kinds 
of heat treatments. Nothing worked. 
It just got worse as the season wore 
on. It would be embarrassing to 
warm up before a game. I couldn’t 
throw an ‘out’ ball.” 


An “out” ball is the pass a quar- 
terback must throw when a receiver 
cuts sharply to the sideline in front 
of a defender. Because the football 
field is 53% yards wide, the out 
pass must travel at least 30 yards 
on a tangent. And it must be de- 
livered precisely and sharply. If it 
is thrown without force, a defensive 
back can step up and pick off a soft 
lob for a touchdown. In warmups, 
Tarkenton found himself able to 
throw only soft lobs when attempt- 
ing this very important pass, 

He had played in pain before; in 
1968 he had suffered a shoulder 
separation in the fifth game and, 
sustained by cortisone shots, had 
played out the rest of the schedule. 
But he had never experienced any 
injury like the sore arm that was 
hanging on through the fall and win- 
ter of 1974. 

“T took butazolidin drugs for the 
last seven weeks of the season,” 
Tarkenton says, “and that’s danger- 
ous because you've got to check 
your blood count every Monday 
after you take the drug for four 
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days. They didn’t help much, but 
did alleviate some of the pain. And 
when you get in a game, you get 
the adrenalin flowing. So I did 
throw, and I threw whatever pass I 
had to throw. But I wasn’t as sharp 
as I had been or could have been. 
We got by.” 

Tarkenton passed for 2,598 
yards and 17 touchdowns, never- 
‘ss, and quarterbacked — the 
ings through the Super Bowl. 
Then he went home to Atlanta, Ga., 
with his arm still aching and for 
weeks worried about his future in 
football. “I rested it completely for 
a month, and the arm got worse. 
It hurt all the time—without throw- 
ing. Nobody really knew what the 
problem was. It was too high to be 
tennis elbow, too low to be bursitis.” 

Tarkenton had read about a pro- 
fessor of kinesiology at Michigan 
State and about the professor's stud- 
ies in the mechanics of throwing a 
ball. The professor’s credentials in- 
cluded pitching in a record 106 
games for the Los Angeles Dodgers 
in 1974 and winning the Cy Young 


Award as the National League's 
outstanding pitcher. Tarkenton 
prodded Fred Zamberletti, the Vik- 
ings’ trainer, to contact Professor 
Mike Marshall of Michigan State. 

Zamberletti made contact in Feb- 
ruary, then Tarkenton personally 
telephoned Marshall. They arranged 
to meet on the Michigan State cam- 
pus in March. 

Tarkenton is an engaging man— 
open, self-confident, possessed of a 
sense of humor. Marshall, who is 
himself a brusque man, admits he 
was impressed by Tarkenton’s per- 
sonality. fhat’s probably the 
reason I chose to see him,” says 
Marshall. “I’m not ready yet to 
open a clinic to treat individuals. 
Otherwise I’d become deluged with 
requests from professionals who 
have little sore arms here and there. 
I treated Fran under contract with 
the Minnestota Viking 

Extensive X-rays were taken. 
Then Marshall and Tarkenton spent 
an afternoon in the anatomy de- 
partment at Michigan State. “We 
looked at cadavers,” says Tarken- 


ton. “He wanted to explain to me 
the muscles that I use in throwing 
a football, and how they work.” 

In Marshall’s mind, he already 
had Tarkenton’s problem analyzed. 
“When Fran told me what it felt 
like when he was standing and 
what it felt like when he was throw- 
ing,” says Marshall, “there was no 
doubt what muscle was giving him 
the trouble. The muscle is the super- 
spinatus and inserts at the apex of 
the greater tuberosity, and the path- 
way is under the acromeoclav- 
icular joint. It’s involved primarily 
with stopping the forward move- 
ment of the arm and is also primary, 
I believe, in initiating inward rota- 
tion of the humerus, the bone of the 
upper arm, as well as stopping the 
action. So it’s a dual-function mus- 
cle which tends to be injured fre- 
quently.” Professor Irwin Corey, the 
master of double talk, could not 
have put it better. 

While Marshall's analysis defies 
comprehension by mere mortals, his 
results inspire respect. He put Tar- 
kenton on a training program of 
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light weights, ten minutes a day, and 
flexibility exercises specifically de- 
signed to eliminate the muscular 
weakness—and he predicted that 
Fran would increase the strength in 
his arm ten to 15 percent this year. 
The arm pain stopped almost im- 
mediately. “Here I’ve played the 
pro game 14 years,” says Tarken- 


ton, “which proves one thing. You 
never know it all. He’s taken’ high- 
speed motion pictures of football 
throwing motions and showed me 
some techniques which he’d found 
helpful in getting distance throwing 
the football.” 

Marshall also convinced Tarken- 
ton that an athlete needs to use his 
muscles the year round. Thus, even 
during a three-week family vacation 
at Hilton Head Island, S.C., in July, 
Tarkenton threw 250 passes a day, 
ran on the beach for 20 minutes 
each morning and did 50-yard 
sprints 50 times each afternoon. 
“['m not saying Mike Marshall is 
the Messiah,” says Tarkenton, “but 
he’s the only guy I've talked to 
about sore arms and throwing who’s 
made any sense.” 


When he is not playing football, 
Fran Tarkenton is the best-known 
commuter at the Atlanta airport. He 
logs between 12,000 and 20,000 
miles a month traveling for Be- 
havioral Systems Consultants, Inc., 
the management consultant company 
which he owns and which employs 
200 people. His company deals with 
52 corporations, ranging from the 
Kaiser shipyards in San Diego, Calif., 
to the textile plants in Lawrence, 
Mass. “Business to me is the same as 
football.” says Tarkenton. “The 


It took John Unitas 18 years to set all 
the major passing marks, but Tarkenton 


same juices burn—to get an account, 
to do well with it. 

“Te always said,” he continues, 
“that a pro quarterback has to be a 
stand-up, take-charge guy. That’s the 
kind of executive that business looks 
for, too. The quarterback has to be 
assertive. He has to take command.” 

His own juices for football, he 
says, remain very much alive, even 
though he is now 35-years-old. “My 
longevity,” he says, “will be gov- 
erned by three factors. One, in- 
juries. Two, effectiveness. Those two 
are really inter-related. And three, 
enthusiasm. Don Meredith at the 
age of thirty didn’t have any more 
enthusiasm for the game. He felt 
there were other things in life for 
him. My enthusiasm is like that of a 
ten-year-old. Really. I still like ev- 
erything about football.” 

Even training camp? 

“Above all, training camp. It’s al- 
most a relaxing time for me. I have 
a thousand decisions to make during 
the off-season in my business. I 
have a thousand decisions to make 
during the season in football. Dur- 
ing training camp, I have no de- 
cisions to make. Bud Grant tells me 
when I have to get up, when I eat 
my meals, when I practice, when I 
go to meetings, when I go to bed. 
And there’s the camaraderie of be- 
ing with the guys.” 

In addition to the three factors 
Tarkenton lists, there is, of course, 
a fourth that will help influence his 
longevity in pro football: His pur- 
suit of the career passing records. 
If he breaks them all by the end of 
next season, his enthusiasm might 
wane—or it could be stronger than 


should break them in his 16th season. it’s ever been before, a 
The NFL Career Passing Leaders 
Most Passes Attempted, Lifetime = JOHNUNITAS.......... 5,186 
FRAN TARKENTON... .. . 4,800 
Most Passes Completed, Lifetime |= JOHNUNITAS.........- 2,830 
FRAN TARKENTON...... 2,658 
Most Yards Gained, Lifetime JOHN UNITAS . . +. -40,239 
FRAN TARKENTON......35,846 
Most Touchdown Passes, Lifetime = JOHNUNITAS.........- 290 
FRAN TARKENTON. . .. -. 266 
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ne is black, 

the other is 

white; one 
relies mostly on speed for his success, 
the other depends largely on guile; 
one of the two is relaxed, the other 
jittery; one is young and just learning 
what he can do, the other is older 
and in command of his craft. What 
they do have in common, though, is 
great skill at catching passes for 
the Oakland Raiders. Cliff Branch 
and Fred Biletnikoff, in fact, provide 
the Raiders with the best and most 
versatile pass-receiving combination 
in professional football. 

They complement each other per- 
fectly. If an opposing team is worried 
about Branch going deep and em- 
ploys double coverage, quarterback 
Ken Stabler will attack with square- 
out, sideline patterns to Biletnikoff. 
If the defense creeps in to cut off 
Biletnikoff, Stabler will capitalize by 
sending Branch long. Against Miami 
in last season’s playoffs, Branch 
caught only three passes while Bilet- 
nikoff was catching eight. The next 
week, against Pittsburgh, against a 
different defensive alignment, it was 
Biletnikoff who was tightly covered. 
He caught only three passes, but 
Branch was open to catch nine, the 
most receptions anyone has ever 
made in an American Football Con- 
ference championship game. 


Early in their careers, Branch and 
Biletnikoff had something else in 
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common: They both got The Raider 
Treatment. Perhaps more than any 
other team, the Raiders are ruthless 
in their disregard for men who aren't 
playing well enough to start. Such 
players aze ignored by the coaches; 
they are made to feel as if they are 
non-persons. Branch and Biletnikoff 
clearly remember their non-days. 


It is the next-to-last game of the 
1967 exhibition season, and Biletni- 
koff is worried. Coming off a poor 
*66 season and subsequent knee sur- 
gery, he has played little. Coach John 
Rauch is giving rookie Rod Sherman 
every chance to become the starting 
flanker and, naturally, the coach is 
not talking to Biletnikoff. In the plane 
flying to North Platte, Neb., for a 
game against the Denver Broncos, 
Biletnikoff slips into a seat beside a 
sportswriter. “Have you heard any- 
thing? Am I going to be traded?” 


“T really thought I was going to 
be traded,” Biletnikoff says today. 
“I was lost making the transition 
from college. I was worried about 
running the patterns, and then I'd 
drop the ball. I was sure they'd get 
tid of me, and Rauch wouldn’t talk 
to me at all. Of course, he didn’t talk 
to anybody.” 

By the fourth game of that °67 
season, however, Biletnikoff was a 
starter. And he went on to catch 40 
passes for 876 yards as the Raiders 
went to the Super Bowl for the first, 


and only, time in their history. 


Cliff Branch, drafted because of 
his great speed, has had his chance 
and failed. After starting the open- 
ing game of the *72 season and drop- 
ping a long pass, he has been 
benched. Nobody talks to him—not 
the coaches, the players, nor the 
Raiders’ managing general partner, 
Al Davis. And then, at the end of 
the year, he catches a critical third- 
down pass in the game that clinches 
the division title. In the airport, 
Davis gives Branch a soul handshake 
s, “I knew you could do it. I 
raft anybody with bad hands.” 


“T always had faith that I could do 
it,” says Branch. “But nobody said 
anything to me when I wasn’t play- 
ing and it was hard to keep mentally 
prepared.” Indeed, even after the 
soul handshake, Branch was still on 
trial and still pretty much ignored. 
Not until the 1974 season, his third, 
did he finally become first-string. But 
while Branch, when he wasn’t play- 
ing, thought he would eventually 
excel, Biletnikoff, in a similar situa- 
tion, simply wondered what life 
would be like without football. 


For years, it had seemed as if 
everything was so easy for Biletni- 
koff. First, he was a star receiver 
Fred Biletnikoff (top) and Cliff Branch: 


If the defense doubles up on one of Ken 
Stabler’s targets, the other gets free. 
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for an Erie, Pa., high school. Next, 
he was an All-American receiver at 
Florida State. Finally, he ended his 
college career with four touchdowns 
in the Gator Bowl and signed with 
the Raiders under the goal posts. 

Early in Biletnikoff’s first pro sea- 
son, Davis traded flanker Bo Rober- 
son to open a spot in the lineup for 
the rookie. But even then Biletni- 
koff was worried. Fred Biletnikoff is 
a chronic worrier. Former teammate 
Billy Cannon once said that Biletnik- 
off chewed his fingernails up to the 
elbows. Another former teammate, 
Tom Keating, remembers that Bilet- 
nikoff was able to relieve the pres- 
sure for a game only by throwing 
up. 

Success has not calmed Biletni- 
koff. “I think I'm as bad as I ever 
was,” he says. “I had stomach prob- 
lems last season. I’ve had an ulcer 
since, let’s see, since I was a junior 
in high school. It flares up every sea- 
son and I have to go on a bland diet. 
This last time, I just ignored it for 


a week and then, wham, I couldn’t 
do anything. I had to just go in the 
hospital for a couple of days.” 

For years he was unable to relax 
at home, either. He married his col- 
lege sweetheart and their marriage, 
which may have seemed idyllic from 
the outside, was not. “All those 
fights,” he says, shaking his head. 
“To tell you the truth, I was glad I 
had football. It was so bad at home, 
except for the kids—and even my 
relationship with them suffered. I 
was glad I had something to go to 
every day.” After seven years, he 
was divorced. 

As his marriage was disintegrat- 
ing, Biletnikoff bought into a res- 
taurant, The Flanker. He and his 
partner hired a man to run the res- 
taurant, but finally had to fire him. 
“T went in there and discovered bills 
that hadn’t been paid for six months, 
eight months, ten months.” The In- 
ternal Revenue Service soon pad- 
locked the place for failure to pay 
back taxes. “It was a rocky couple 


Mr, Stickum: Fred Biletnikoff makes up 
for a lack of exceptional speed with 
perfect judgment ond great hands. 


of years,” says Biletnikoff, “what 
with paying the IRS and paying ali- 
mony.” 

Still, Biletnikoff’s troubles off the 
field didn’t affect his play. Over the 
last eight years, Biletnikoff has 
caught from 40 to 61 passes each 
season. Because he lacks the speed 
some receivers have, he has worked 
hard to perfect his other gifts. He 
probably runs patterns better than 
anyone else in football, always knows 
where the first-down marker and the 
sidelines are, and has the ability to 
judge a ball in flight perfectly, often 
slowing down just a bit to fool the 
defender and then speeding up again 
to catch the ball. He makes so many 
exceptional catches—one-handed, 
behind him, at his shoetops—that he 
has been accused of using an inordi- 
nate amount of the “stickum” that 
most pass receivers apply to their 
hands. 

He is good at catching the ball in 
a game because he works at it in 
practice. He hits a punching bag to 
sharpen his hand-eye coordination. 
Before practice, he spends an hour 
throwing the ball against a wall and 
catching it. After-practice, he often 
stays on for more work. Throughout 
his career, he has been regarded as 
a first-down receiver, not a deep 
threat, which is unfair. He has caught 
60 touchdown passes in his career, 
a team record, and as many as 12 in 
a season. But because he gets behind 
defenders with guile rather than 
speed, Biletrikoff does his best when 
he has an exceptionally fast, depend- 
able teammate on the other flank, a 
man whose presence prevents de- 
fenses from overloading on Biletni- 
koff’s side. 

For three years, 1968 through 
1970, he had such a teammate in 
Warren Wells. But when Wells left 
the Raiders, Biletnikoff found him- 
self double-covered in every game. 
He still caught a lot of passes, but 
not long Ones, because the defense 
was stacked against him. 

Until Cliff Branch arrived. 


At first, Branch was classified as a 
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track sprinter who was trying to play 
football. The truth was that football 
had always been Branch’s first choice 
and that he had, in fact, passed up 
a chance to run in the 1972 Olym- 
pics in order to play football. Still, 
when he joined the Raiders, Branch 
was an inexperienced receiver. In 
high school, he had played running 
back as frequently as end. At the 
University of Colorado, he had set 
an NCAA career record by return- 
ing two kickoffs and six punts for 
touchdowns, but he had caught only 
13 passes his senior season. 

The word on Branch was that he 
could outrun anybody, but couldn’t 
always hang onto the ball. And in 


his rookie training camp, and in the 
little he played during 1972, he did 
indeed drop a lot of passes. But he 
often made tough catches and 
dropped the ball on easy chances, 
which shows a lack of concentration, 
not ability. 

Branch worked hard to correct 
his problem. “I would walk around 
the house dropping a football and 
then trying to catch it before it hit 
the floor again,” he says. “I worked 
in practice a lot, making one-handed 
catches. My left hand was a prob- 
lem because I was used to doing 
everything righthanded. Tom Flores 
used to work with me on catching the 
ball just with my left hand, so I 


finally learned that and coordinated 
my left hand with my right hand in 
catching.” 

He got further help from Oakland 
defensive backs George Atkinson 
and Jack Tatum, who told him which 
of his moves were most effective in 
Raider scrimmages. And he received 
guidance from Biletnikoff. “Fred 
talks to me all the time,” says 
Branch, “tells me how to recognize 
defenses, what the other team is do- 
ing, that sort of thing.” 

He also started going to the mov- 
ies. Night after night he took home 
films of Raider opponents and stud- 
ied them on his own. And then last 
year, with his knowledge and phys- 
ical skills already sharpened, he re- 
ceived the last extra impetus he 
needed for success. “When Mike 
Siani was hurt,” says Branch, “I 
knew I'd get a real chance to play 
and that was all I needed. I could 


Mr. Speed: When Oakland knocked Miami 
out of the 1974 playoffs, Cliff Branch 
lived up to his billing on the banners. 


prepare mentally for each game 
then.” In the past, Branch says he 
would sit on the bench not expecting 
to play, and when called in—which 
wasn’t often—would be unable to 
instantly set his mind to the compe- 
tition. “I wasn’t really mentally 
ready,” he says, “so I would drop a 
pass. 

The biggest thing in my improve- 
ment,” says Branch, “was just play- 
ing. I really started to get my confi- 
dence and I could feel the team get- 
ting confidence in me, too. When we 
fell behind against Miami, they told 
me, ‘You've got to do it.” 

When they fell behind against 
Miami, they were in the first-round 
playoff game following the ’74 sea- 
son. There was 4:37 left to play, the 
Dolphins were leading, 19-14, and 
Oakland had the ball on its own 17. 
First, Biletnikoff cut to the sidelines 
and caught Stabler’s pass for an 11- 
yard gain, Then, Branch went deep, 
tightly covered by cornerback Henry 
Stuckey. Stabler purposely under- 
threw the pass and Branch came back 
for it, making a diving catch at the 
Miami 27. Trying to reverse his field, 
Stuckey fell. Branch leaped up, cir- 
cled Stuckey and ran across the goal 
line for a 72-yard touchdown. 

“Then,” says Branch, “when 
Miami came back and scored right 
after our touchdown, I didn’t even 
see it; I was on the bench taking 
oxygen the whole time it was hap- 
pening. But Dan Medlin came up to 
me and said, ‘You've got to do it 
again,’ ”” 

It was Clarence Davis who did it 
for Oakland, catching Stabler’s last- 
second pass in the end zone to win 
the game. But Branch never doubted 
he himself could have done it, if 
called upon. He had been kidded 
throughout the season, in fact, for his 
habit of coming back to the huddle 
and telling Stabler he could beat his 
man. “You're begging again,” guard 
Gene Upshaw would tell him, 

While Biletnikoff had a solid sea- 
son in ’74, catching 42 passes for 
593 yards and seven touchdowns, 
Branch had the kind of season re- 
ceivers dream about: 60 receptions 
for 1,092 yards and 13 touchdowns, 
five of them on plays covering 60 


yards or more. And their admiration 
for each other was lavish. “When 
Fred runs that square-out pattern,” 
says Branch, “there’s no way any- 
body’s going to stop him.” And 
Biletnikoff says, “I thought maybe 
Cliff was always going to be one of 
those guys you’d use for big plays, 
but never as a starter. I was amazed 
by how much he improved. He’s 
learned how to run really good pat- 
terns, and he’s learned something 
else. Like, I always try to be in the 
best position to catch the football, 
and he’s learning that. For instance, 
if the ball is underthrown a little, 
he’ll slow up and catch it. Before, 
he might have kept going full speed 
and tried to reach back for the ball.” 

When a man makes 60 receptions, 
he has to catch every kind of pass, 
but it is the long pass, the bomb, the 
up, that Branch naturally loves. 
“Running the up is the fun part,” he 
says. “Everything else is to set them 
up for it, I felt that most teams were 
really conscious of the up, so most 
of the patterns we ran were come- 
backs, where I would go 20 yards 
downfield and come back. Then, 
when they started looking for that, 
whoosh, I’d go by them.” 

And Biletnikoff says: “Most teams 
try to take away the long pass, so 
Cliff gets a lot of double coverage, 
which puts me in single coverage. 
Now I know that if I make my move, 
I can get free.” 


These days, Biletnikoff is as close 
to contentment as it is possible for an 
habitually nervous man to be. For 
the past year and a half, he has lived 
in an Oakland suburb, His former 
wife still lives in the Bay Area, too, 
so his children—a boy, nine, and 
a girl, eight—often come over on 
weekends. “I think I get along bet- 
ter with my kids than I ever did,” 
Biletnikoff says, “because that ten- 
sion is gone. This year I saved a lot 
of money, just put it in the bank. 
With the money I’m making now, I 
should be able to save a lot be- 
fore I quit football.” 

Out of uniform, Biletnikoff does 
not appear as long and angular as he 
does on the field, perhaps because his 
hair, falling free without a helmet, 


drops almost to his shoulders and 
softens his sharp facial features. He 
is in excellent shape at six-foot-one 
and 190 pounds, and although he is 
now 32 years old, he believes that he 
can play at least another three sea- 
sons. “T feel really good this year,” 
he says. “I know I’m getting old and 
I have to take care of myself more, 
so I really worked in the off-season. 
T ran just about every day and I 
played basketball and handball. In 
other years, I wouldn’t be in that 
good a shape when I came to camp 
and I'd have two things to worry 
about—getting in shape and learn- 
ing my pass patterns. And if you're 
not in shape, even if you want to 
stay out later to work on patterns, 
you're too tired.” 

If Biletnikoff does play another 
three years, he should be able to 
move among the top five in career 
pass receiving. With 450 receptions 
in his ten seasons, he now stands 
14th. Another 30 catches will move 
him into tenth place, and 93 catches 
will get him into the top five. 


Cliff Branch is a bachelor, too, 
who recently bought a four-bedroom 
home in the Oakland hills, And he, 
too, is looking to the future. “I 
learned how to use my speed this 
year,” he says, “when to go full out 
and when to glide. Like, when I’m 
running a comeback, I go out full 
speed because I want the defensive 
man to think I’m running an up. But 
when I run a hook, I go into a glide, 
and then accelerate after I catch the 
ball. I don’t think I've lost any speed 
since I started playing pro ball. I 
know I can outrun any defensive 
back, if we get the right pattern go- 
ing and Kenny gets me the ball.” 

Branch pauses. He is a sprightly 
man with a mustache, sleek and 
strong at five-foot-ten and 170 
pounds, “I still have to learn how 
to cut at full speed,” he says, “like 
Warren Wells did or Paul Warfield 
does. I’ve studied movies of the way 
they did it and I’m going to work 
on that,” 

And when he learns that? “Cliff 
Branch has just scratched the surface: 
of what he can do,” says an admirer. 
The admirer is Fred Biletnikoff. 
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ey, let me 


BY JOHN DEVANEY 
in!” Tiny 


shouted. 


He kicked at the locker room door. 
“Hey—” 

The door opened a crack. An eye 
on the other side of the crack rec- 
ognized Nate “Tiny” Archibald, and 
the door swung open. One of the 
highest-paid men in a profession of 
highly-paid people, Tiny now earns 
close to $400,000 a year playing 
for the Kansas City Kings of the 
National Basketball Association. 
But on this very warm July afternoon 
he was at City College of New York 
to play for nothing in a Harlem 
summer league. 

Tiny limped through the locker 
room. 

“Hurt your leg?” 

“Naw. Always walk slow. Run 
fast. Walk slow.” A little laugh. 

He sat down on a bench, strad- 
dling it. Officially, Archibald stands 
six-foot-one and weighs 160 pounds, 
which is little enough, but he looked 
even slighter, mostly because of his 
close-cropped hair and the wide 
eyes dominating his thin-boned 
face. Sitting on the bench, in fact, 
he looked like a city teenager wait- 
ing for a bus to take him to a coun- 
try summer camp. 

He is, of course, a 27-year-old 
veteran of five seasons in the NBA. 
And two of those seasons were per- 
haps the most fascinating—in their 
potential effect on a man and his 
career—as any two years ever ex- 
perienced by a player in the NBA. 
Those two years could have de- 
stroyed Tiny Archibald, or could 


have turned him into a monster, or 
could have matured him fast. 


Most of what I knew about the 
inner workings of Tiny reer I'd 
learned from his former coach, Bob 
Cousy. I had collaborated with 
Cousy on a book about his coach- 
ing career, The Killer Instinct, and 
he’d told me that he first heard of 
Tiny in 1969. Cousy was coaching 
the Cincinnati Royals that year and 
needed a play-making guard to re- 
place Oscar Robertson, who was 
about to be traded. Cousy’s assis- 
tant, Draff Young, recommended 
Nate Archibald, a kid from the 
slums of the South Bronx, who was 
quarterbacking a ball-control team 
at Texas-El Paso. Cousy drafted 
Archibald as a second-round choice 
without ever seeing him play. They 
met for the first time in a hotel room 
in Memphis, where Tiny—as he 
prefers to be called—had come to 
play in a post-season all-star game. 

“He was the shyest kid I think 
I’ve ever met,” Cousy recalled. “He 
looked petrified. He sat in a corner 
and mumbled only yes sirs and no 
sirs.” 

That night, Tiny scored almost 
40 points, and he went on to ay- 


erage almost 50 in three all-star 
games. Cousy and general manager 
Joe Axelson had thought they could 
sign this second-round draft choice 
for a little more than $25,000 a year. 
But after the three all-star games, 
Tiny walked into the Royals’ offices 
with two agents and came out with 
a three-year contract worth about 
$465,000. “He had only sixteen 
cents in his pocket while we nego- 
tiated,” one of the agents, Lewis 
Schaffel, has recalled, “but he fell 
asleep while we talked. And at the 
end, all he asked was, ‘Did I get 
more than Jimmy Collins (a player 
from New Mexico State)? I know 
I'm better than Jimmy Collins!’ ” 

He was right. Jimmy Collins 
didn’t make it in the NBA, but 
Archibald, as a Cincinnati rookie, 
averaged 16 points a game. The 
next season, 1971-72, he grew angry 
when he wasn’t selected to play in 
the All-Star game. Determined to 
be noticed, Tiny shot prolifically the 
second half of the season and fin- 
ished with an average of 28 points 
a game, second in the NBA to Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar. 

After that season, the Cincinnati 
franchise was sold to a group in 


Kansas City and Omaha. To at- 
tract fans new to the NBA to watch 
a losing team, Cousy and Axelson 
figured, they needed a superstar. 
They decided to feed the ball to 
Tiny and, as Cousy phrased it, “let 
nature take its course.” With Tiny 
dominating the offense, Cousy rea- 
soned, his young team would make 
fewer mistakes. It would have 
a year to mature, and it would win 
more games than if he spread out 
the offense. And the fans would 
have a high-scoring superstar to talk 
about on their way home from a 
loss. 

But Cousy also knew the dangers 
in manufacturing a superstar. “He’s 
a nice kid,” Cousy told Axelson. “I 
hope we’re not creating a monster.” 

Operation Superstar worked out 
—at first, anyway. Tiny became the 
first player ever to lead the NBA in 
both scoring and assists the same 
season. Measured against the previ- 
ous year in Cincinnati, the team’s at- 
tendance made one of the sharpest 
leaps upward in league history, And 
the team record improved, too— 
from 30-52 in 1971-72 to 36-46 in 
1972-73. 

All during the season, however, 
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Cousy kept reminding Tiny that 
the following year he would have to 
give up the ball more to center Sam 
Lacey and the other Kings. “To be 
a playoff team,” he told Tiny, “we've 
got to spread out the offense.” The 
plan never materialized. In the first 
game of the 1973-74 season, Tiny 
injured an Achilles tendon. He 
spent most of the next two months 
in a cast, the team slumped and 
Cousy quit. 

Last season Tiny came back to 
score 26.5 points a game while quar- 
terbacking a balanced offense for 
the new coach, Phil Johnson. Lacey 
emerged as an outstanding center, 


Jimmy Walker gave the Kings a sec- 
ond high scorer at guard, and the 
team finished second in the Midwest 
Division with a 44-38 record. This 
was the team that Cousy and Axel- 
son had dreamed the Kings might 
become: Strong, balanced and 
young, with the potential to con- 
tinue making the playoffs for many 
more seasons. 

But what about shy Tiny Archi- 
bald? By being thrust into instant 
celebrity, had Tiny become the ego- 
maniacal monster that Cousy, in his 
fears, had envisioned? 


I had come to the CCNY locker 
room, thinking that the answer 
might be yes. From people in Kan- 
sas City and elsewhere, I had heard 
of changes in Tiny’s lifestyle. Dur- 
ing the second season as a manufac- 
tured superstar, he had come back 


from his injury bloated, fat and slow 
at 180 pounds. His scoring average 
plunged from 34 to 17 points a game. 
Publicly he bad-mouthed team- 
mates for being incompetent, or for 
not caring, or for both. By last sea- 
son he had shed the 20 pounds, but 
he also had shed the two agent-ad- 
visers who had negotiated his first 
half-million. The Kings’ front-office 
people had trouble finding him for 
an appearance at a luncheon; he 
had adopted the star’s prerogative 
of leaving phones off hooks and not 
returning calls. He had separated 
from his wife, who was living in 
Kansas City with their four children 
while Tiny lived in a split-level 
home on Long Island during the off- 
season, with his mother and several 
younger brothers and sisters. 

To arrange my meeting with 
Tiny, I had phoned one of his cur- 
rent advisers, Floyd Layne. Now 
the CCNY basketball coach, Layne 
has known Tiny since Archibald 
was a boy. I asked him, off-hand- 
edly, if Tiny had changed lately. 
“Cousy told me he was extremely 
shy,” I said. Layne laughed. “He 
has moved right along,” Layne said. 
“He isn’t near as shy any more.” 

Layne thought a moment. “He’s 
changed in another way in that he 
cares more about his body. The in- 
jury taught him that if he didn’t take 
care of his body, he’d get fat, slow 
and out of shape very easily. Now 
he plays basketball year-round part- 
ly to keep in shape and he runs six, 
seven miles every day.” 

Layne said he would be coach- 
ing Tiny’s team in a Harlem sum- 
mer-league game, and we agreed to 
meet then. Now, I was sitting with 
Tiny in the locker ;oom before that 
game. And the young man who 
once had been so shy, was speak- 
ing barely without pause, offering 
up facts and opinions in torrents. 

“When I was with Floyd at the 
P.S. 18 community center in the 
Bronx,” Tiny was saying, “I 
couldn’t make my high-school team. 
But ail I was interested in was bas- 
ketball. I thought: ‘Why go to 
When his team moved to Kansas City- 


Omaha, coach Bob Cousy decided to make 
Nate Archibald an instant superstar. 
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school if I can’t play basketball? 
Floyd told me to stick in school. 
And he built up my confidence. I 
made the team in my senior year, 
we won the city championship, and 
now I’m in the big ranks. 

“And now I'd like to do for kids 
what Floyd did for me. That’s why 
T play in this league. That's why I 
coach two teams of kids during the 
summers. Kids, any kid, can ap- 
proach me and ask questions be- 
cause they know I’m a pro. I tell 
them that not everybody is going to 
be a pro. I tell them: Get an edu- 
cation, go to college, and if you 
have to work from nine to five you 
can still have basketball. I remind 
them that the odds are against you 
playing in the pros, man. Look at 
me. I was only a second-round draft 
choice because I wasn’t a big-name 
All-American. I wasn’t even on the 
All-Rookie team. Most of the voting 
is for the All-Americans. It doesn’t 
work that way all the time, but you 
don’t have to be a scholar to see that 
it works that way most of the time.” 

Not being an All-American, not 
being on the NBA All-Rookie team 
—those slights still bothered Tiny. 
Inside the shy kid in that Memphis 
hotel room there obviously had been 
a bolder one shrieking for fame. 

I ed Tiny how he had reacted 
to having to carry the scoring load 
in the first year of the franchise 
shift. 

“Well, I could understand why 
they did it,” he said. “We didn’t 
have the personnel at that time for 
a spread-out offense. Me and Lacey, 
we were the most experienced start- 
ers on the team for a while and we 
were only in the league two years. 
I would have done the same if I 
was the coach. Like suppose, man, 
you had a team with an eight-foot 
center and the rest of the team was 
midgets. I'd say, ‘Hey, we got to get 
the ball into the big man.’ 

“Tt didn’t bother me. Anyway, up 
to then, most of the pressure had 


been on me to score. So it wasn’t 
that big a change.” 

“T understand that Lacey grum- 
bled,” I said. 

“Oh, yeah. Sam was hurt. A lot 
of guys were hurt. One guy gets all 
the publicity, everyone else has to 
feel slighted. On the surface, there 
was a lot of kidding about it among 
the guys. But I could see there was 
a lot of hidden feelings underneath. 
T could understand that. You work 
hard on defense, say, and then after 
the game all you hear about is how 
someone else scored a lot of points. 

“The coach told me to try to dis- 
tribute the offense when I could. 
Being the quarterback, there were 
times when I could do that. Like 
when I was leading the fast break 
and we'd have a three-on-two. One 
of the guys might have been the one 
who stole the ball to start the break. 
Cousy told me to look for the guy 
who stole the ball. He told me to 
feed him the ball even if another 
guy might have a little better shot. 
“You feed him the sugar,’ the coach 
told me, ‘and the guys keep on 
working for you.’ ” 

He paused, as if deciding whether 
to say something. “You know, a lot 
of people forget that the year I led 
in scoring, I also led in assists.” I 
didn’t think many people had for- 
gotten; it was well publicized. But 
Tiny, I guessed, wanted to go on 
reminding people of those assists— 
statistical proof to the world, and 
maybe himself, that he had not 
grown selfish. 

“I wanted to play as a team,” he 
continued. “I didn’t like any one- 
man show. I always figured I was 
going to score my points anyway. 
With Cousy we were more of a one- 
guard offense. Now Johnson has ev- 
eryone handling the ball. I like that. 
When we got Jimmy Walker to 
work with me in the backcourt, peo- 
ple said he and I shoot so much 
that we'd need more than one ball 
to play together. But he gets his 
points and | get mine. It fooled a 
lot of people. Just like they said Earl 
Monroe was a big scorer and he 
could never play with Clyde (Fra- 
zier) because they both had to have 
the ball. A couple of years later 


they were saying that Clyde and 
Earl were the two best guards in the 
league.” 

Two tall youths had come down 
the aisle of the locker room, One 
stood behind Tiny, listening. His 
name, I later learned, was Anthony 
McNair and he went to DeWitt 
Clinton High School, Tiny’s old 
school. 

Tiny turned to stare at McNair. 
“T sent you sneakers,” he said in an 
accusing way. He turned back to- 
ward me. “I try to send things back 
when we use them up on the Kings. 
And this meatball”—he was grin- 
ning at me but McNair couldn’t see 
the grin—“doesn’t even send me a 
card saying thanks and telling me 
how he’s doing.” 

“T was going to, Tiny,” McNair 
said, hands outstretched, “but —” 

Tiny spun to face him. “Look, 
meatball, this year you write to me, 
hear? You tell me how you're doing. 
Even just a card. I want to hear 
from you.” 

“Okay, Tiny, I'll write. I prom- 


Isc. 

While they talked, I recalled what 
I'd read about Tiny’s almost obses- 
sive need to return to New York 
every year to work with ghetto 
youngsters. When Tiny himself was 
14, his father walked away from 
the family and never came back. 
When Tiny was playing basketball 
at college in Texas, two of his broth- 
ers were ravaged by drugs in the 
Bronx and, Tiny has said, “If I had 
been home, I might have helped.” 
However else celebrity may have 
changed Tiny, he still feels obligat- 
ed to help others the way Floyd 
Layne helped him. And that need, 
I was told, may have broken the 
back of his marriage, his Bronx- 
born wife staying in Kansas City 
each spring while Tiny rushed cast- 
ward, alone. 


“You know,” I said, “from what 
everyone has told me, I had ex- 
pected you to be hard to talk to. 
Do you think you’ve become more 
outgoing after being put in the spot- 
light?” 

“Oh, yeah,” Tiny said. “My first 
couple of years I wasn’t known to 
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be a talker. But if you don’t rap 
with the other players, they think 
you feel you are over everyone else. 
With me getting all that publicity in 
Kansas City, I didn’t want anyone 
thinking I was superior, so now I 
try to rap more.” 

He had pulled on his uniform 
and as we walked toward the court, 
McNair and the other youth came 
with us. “A lot of rookies are quiet 
for the first one or two years in the 
league,” Tiny was saying. “Then 
you can’t shut them up, always run- 
ning off at the mouth when they 
don’t know what they're talking 
about.” He glanced at McNair. 

About a thousand people, most- 
ly black, were seated in bleachers 
along one side of the court. They 
seemed accustomed to seeing NBA 
players in these summer games. 
When Tiny was introduced, he re- 
ceived no more applause than the 
other players. Neither did the New 
York Knicks’ Harthorne Wingo, 
who was on the opposing team. 

I sat back to watch Tiny. Cousy 
had told me that the only NBA 
player fast enough to stay with Tiny 
was Calvin Murphy. Against these 
summer players, most of 
current or faded college skills, Tiny 
flowed free with merely a feint and 
a step. I tried to fix my eyes on 
him. But often, when my eyes wan- 
dered to another player and I 
looked back to where Tiny had been, 
Tiny had vanished—usually to a spot 
under the basket where he stood 
alone, waiting for a pass that often 
did not come. He played with a grin. 

He was in or near mid-season 
shape, lithe and quick. Later I 
talked to someone who had seen 
him, fat and out of shape, during 
the last months of the 1973-74 sca- 
son. “Twice the leg had to be put 
in casts, the Achilles tendon in- 
flamed, and I think Tiny began to 
despair of it ever healing,” I was 
told. “That depressed him and he 
let himself cat, sit around and get 


heavy. He’d never been heavy be- 
fore, it surprised him. When he 
could play he was dejected by the 
way he played and dejected about 
a whole season wasted. And he was 
unhappy that the team hadn’t im- 
proved more; he had expected it 
would. He was openly critical of 
Sam—and Sam is one of the most 
sensitive, easily hurt people in the 
world. But Phil Johnson talked to 
Tiny, convinced him the team would 
turn around and got him on a 
weight-loss program with running 
and weights.” 

In the game here in Harlem, Tiny 
saw a pick and yelled, “Go back 
door,” but no one went through for 
the pass. He frowned, then laughed 
when a player on the bench yelled 
something at him. 

Layne took him out for the sec- 
ond period. Tiny sat on the floor 
at the coach’s feet. He said little, 
but nodded whenever Layne point- 
ed to something on the court. It 
could have been a scene, I thought, 
plucked from a game at the P.S. 18 
community center in the Bronx 
where Layne had coached him a 
dozen years ago. 

Wingo scored almost 60 points 
and kept his team close, but in the 
fourth quarter Tiny broke open the 
game. 

Later, Tiny and his teammates 
sat in the locker room, nibbling on 
chicken. Layne came in and talked 
excitedly about everyone going up 
to his office in a little while to watch 
NBA highlights films. “I see a lot 
of those films all season,” Tiny said, 
disinterestedly. Abruptly, he stopped 
himself. He said he would come up 
to look at the movies. 

When Layne left, Tiny turned 
to McNair and the other DeWitt 
Clinton student. “The coach has the 
last word,” Tiny said. “The coach 
is the chief, the players are the In- 
dians. When a player isn’t coach- 
able in the pros, the word goes out 
and the next thing you know you 
are working from nine to five. No 
matter how good you think you are, 
guys come along that are just as 
good as you are. You have to be will- 
ing to sacrifice some things you may 
want to do if the coach tells you that 


you should be doing something else.” 


I went away impressed. Success, 
T felt, had not spoiled Tiny Archi- 
bald. But later I wondered if Tiny 
hadn't been showing off with his ad- 
vice to the kids—the famous pro 
being Mr. Nice Guy and doing all 
the right things in front of the writer 
and the crowd. 

I thought of double-checking my 
impressions with Cousy, but I knew 
he hadn’t seen Tiny in two years. So 
I phoned Joe Axelson in Kansas 
City. “Oh,” he said readily, “we 
were very much concerned that we 
might be creating a temperamental 
monster who would give us prob- 
lems. But Tiny has remained a very 
introverted person.” 

“Hey, he talked my head off.” 

“Yeah. About basketball, I bet. 
He is very articulate in some areas, 
very bright. And he can talk basket- 
ball with media people. But he hates 
to make a speech in public. I have 
to drag him to affairs. But if I keep 
it to three or four a season, and no 
more, he goes. A monster, though, 
he never became. He’s never missed 
a plane or a practice, as far as I 
know. Once, when he criticized his 
teammates, I fined him, and we 
never had any more trouble. When 
we got Jimmy Walker, we worried 
how Tiny would react to playing 
with another scoring guard. But 
Jimmy handled the situation well, 
knew when to step aside, and so did 
Tiny, who really does enjoy a fancy 
pass as much as he enjoys his 
points. That concern we had—fortu- 
nately, it just never managed to 
materialize.” 

Actually, there was always a lot 
of pride or ego, take your pick, in- 
side that shy, withdrawn kid, and 
now it shows. But he has not for- 
gotten who he was, where he came 
from and how he got to where he 
is. And he is almost evangelistic 
now in his determination to help 
others climb out of the ghetto. To 
make a product a success, Cousy 
and Axelson took the chance of 
hurting a young man. But, on bal- 
ance, I think Axelson is right: The 
temperamental monster never did 
materialize. a 
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Mustang IL. 


Mustang II MPG for ’76: racy shape, 
rich interior, 4-speed stick, rack-and-pinion 
steering, tachometer, overhead-cam engine 
and EPA rated at 34 miles a gallon. 


Mustang II. On looks alone, it delivers 
you from dull. Move it out...you'll find 
its just plain fun to drive. A road 
machine that gives you many of the 


EPA estimates: 
Mustang II MPG. 
mpg mpg 


highway city 
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With 4-speed transmission. Your 
actual mileage will vary depend- 
ing on your driving habits, driv 
ing conditions, car equipment and 
your car’s mechanical condition. 
California ratings lower. 


features you find in more expensive 
European sports cars. 

Designed to be designed by you 
Economy car. Luxury car. Sports car. 
Ford Mustang II can be almost any- 
thing you want it to be 


lim The Cobra strikes again 
There's an optional new 
way to equip your 
Mustang II for 1976 
Cobra II gives you 
unique styling, racing 
stripes, decklid spoiler, 
frontair dam, styled steel 
wheels with trim rings, 
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From the spritely Mustang II MPG 
hardtop, with an EPA highway esti- 
mate of 34 miles per gallon, to the 
elegantly appointed MPG Ghia, 
there's more choice than 

Fora little extra kick —Stallion 
For instance, theres the lean and racy 
new Stallion, in 2+2 or Hardtop 
models, with special ornamentation, 
blacked out window moldings and 
grille, distinctive Stallion decal, styled 
wheels and more, at no extra charge. 


Cobra emblem and nameplates and a 
whole lot more. 
Whichever way your spirit takes 


Mustang II Ghia in new Ch 
you, the score is always going to be 
Mustang II, Boredom 0. 

Mustang II MPG Hardtop, at right 
Base sticker price —$3,525 
That price does not include title, taxes 
and destination ch But it does 
include a proven 2.3 liter overhead- 
cam engine, rack-and-pinion steering 
for pr handling, front disc brakes, 
4-speed manual transmission with 
floor-mounted short-throw shift. Tach- 
ometer. Bucket seats. Solid-state igni- 

tion. And more 

You want to go a little wilder? Opt 
for Mustang's tough, quick 2.8 liter 
V-6. Or go all the way to the 302 V-8 
with automatic transmission. Compe- 


Mustang II MPG Hardtop. 


tition suspension. Moonroof. Digital 
Leather-wrapped steering 
wheel. Vinyl roof. That's only the start. 
The list of options is long and varied. 
Outsold all competition. 
Ford means value. And Ford's 
Mustang Il proves it. Maybe thats 
ang II has outsold its compe- 
ince its introduction 
more than ever. The feel- 
ing is young and vibrant. 
The score is: Mustang II. Boredom 0. 
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The closer you look, 
the better we look. 


See your local Ford Dealer. 
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know I’m going to wake up. I 
know I’m going to wake up any 
minute and find out that the 
whole 1974-75 season was just 
a dream. 

I thought I was going to wake up 
right after we won the seventh game 
of the Western Conference playoffs. 
But I didn’t. Then I thought I was 
going to wake up right after we 
won the fourth and final game of 
the National Basketball Association 
championship series. But I didn’t. 
Then'I was positive I was going to 
wake up right after I was told I 
had been named the Most Valuable 
Player in the playoffs. But I didn’t. 

You know, if I don’t wake up 
before I get to the end of this arti- 
cle, I think I’m going to believe that 
the Golden State Warriors really are 
the champions of the NBA, and that 
I really am the captain of the best 
basketball team in the whole world. 


The dream began more than a 
year ago, shortly before the start of 
the 1974-75 basketball season. We 
were starting to play exhibitions, 
and I was just getting to know many 
of my teammates. Five of my Gol- 
den State teammates the previous 
season were missing. Cazzie Russell 
had played out his option, Jim Bar- 
nett had been lost in the expansion 
draft, Nate Thurmond had been 


traded to Chicago, Clyde Lee had 
been lost to Atlanta because of an 
old agreement and Jeff Mullins was 
just coming back from a pinhole in 
one of his lungs. 

We had five men back from the 
1973-74 team—George Johnson, 
Charles Johnson, Butch Beard, Der- 
tek Dickey and myself—and we 
had five new men on the team: 
Clifford Ray, acquired in the Thur- 
mond trade; Keith Wilkes and Phil 
Smith, our first- and second-round 
draft choices; Charles Dudley, who 
had been cut by Seattle two years 
earlier; and Steve Bracey, who 
couldn’t win a job in Atlanta. With 
Mullins out, we didn’t have a single 
man on the roster who'd played for 
Golden State three years earlier. I 
had terrific hopes for the 1974-75 
season: I figured that if I did my 
best, and gave 100 percent, I’d know 
everyone’s name by the end of the 
season. 

Seriously, I had only one hope 
for the on: I hoped we’d be re- 
spectable. Not great. Not good. Just 
respectable. I knew that Los Ange- 
les still looked strong on paper, and 
that Seattle was improving, and that 
Portland had to be better with the 
acquisition of Bill Walton, but, still, 
I figured that if we were respect- 
able, we'd get into the playoffs. And 
once we got into the playoffs, we 
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help make your car 
first by making it last.” 


SAYS GREAT ONE LEONARD WOOD, CHIEF MECHANIC OF THE FAMOUS WOOD BROS. CREW. 


The Wood Bros. change 2 tires, check an 
engine, add 20 gallons and give the driver 
a cold drink in less than 20 seconds—one 
reason they win so often. 

But pit stops are less vital than preparing 
motors for Super Speedways. Leonard re- 
places many moving parts for every punish- 
ing race, using S-K tools to make his car last. 
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DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. 
FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. 60131 


SAVE $18.08/over 47% 
compared to piece by piece 
purchase 

No. 4512-75 

12 pc. %" drive Socket Set for 
auto maintenance, lawn and 
garden equipment. 4 each 6 
and 12 pt. sockets, spark plug 
socket, 2 extensions, reversible 
S-K ratchet. Metal box. 


suagested user price 4.975 


SAVE $14.76/over 46% 
compared to piece by piece 
purchase 

No. 1709-75 

9 pc. alloy Combination 
Wrench set for 1001 uses at 
work or at home. Comes in a vi- 
nyl pouch. 9 rugged combina- 
tion wrenches, nickel chrome 
plated and highly polished. 
Sizes Va" to ¥4!", 


suggested usor price 81675 


12 pe. ¥2" drive Socket Set—a starter set for car 
maintenance and home repairs. 36 pt. and 6 12 pt. 
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might cause a little trouble. 

But [ had no illusions about win- 
ning the NBA championship. I had 
already played nine years of profes- 
sional basketball, and the only time 
Td ever been on a championship 
team, the Oakland Oaks in the 
American Basketball Association, 
I'd been injured and missed the 
championship series. I’d missed play- 
ing in the series; I hadn’t missed 
watching it and hearing George 
Mikan, then the commissioner of the 
ABA, tell the fans in Oakland how 
happy he was to be standing with 
them in Oklahoma. 1 figured that 
was going to be my most vivid 
memory of a championship series. I 
certainly wasn’t counting on playing 
in one in 1975. 

We won our first six exhibition 
games—we blew Los Angeles out 
in one of them—and right then I 
began to think we were going to be 
a lot better than some people ex- 
pected. Of course, some people ex- 
pected us to finish fourth or even 
fifth in the Pacific Division, and my 
best friends were picking us for 
third. When I told them we were 
stronger than that, they kind of 
laughed at me and felt sorry for me. 

During training camp, our coach, 
Al Attles, appointed me captain for 
the exhibition games, and when the 
season began, my teammates elect- 
ed me captain for the official games. 
I would have been very disap- 
pointed if they hadn’t picked me. I 
had about as much professional 
playing experience as the rest of the 
roster combined (excluding the in- 
jured Mullins), and, for the first 
time in my pro career, I was the 
logical choice for captain. Still, I 
was proud of the designation. I'd 
never before been a captain of any 
team anywhere, not even in college 
or high school. 

In the regular season, the team 


and I both got off to fast starts, and 
long before the playoffs, I knew 
that I was enjoying the most satis- 
fying season of my career. There 
were three reasons we were doing 
better than anyone had anticipated. 

The first reason was Clifford Ray. 
Nobody realized how good a bas- 
ketball player Clifford was. He was 
as aggressive, and as unselfish, a 
ballplayer as I’d ever seen. He would 
do whatever Al Attles told him to 
do to help win a game. If Attles 
told him not to take a shot all game, 
he wouldn’t take a shot. If Attles 
told him to run over four people, 
he’d run over four people. He had 
the same attitude that I’d always 
had, that you did whatever it took— 
within the rules—to win. 

The second reason was Keith 
Wilkes, or Jamaal Wilkes, as he’s 
now called. We all knew he was a 
skilled young player, but we never 
expected him to be able to do so 
many things so well. And he was so 
coachable, so willing to learn, One 
game early in the season, we were 
one or two points behind, and he 
got the ball with about eight or nine 
seconds to play, and he used up the 
rest of the clock. He never got a 
shot off, and we lost the game. 

Afterward, I went over to Silk 
and I suggested to him that he do 
his offensive thing just a little quick- 
er. “Don’t let the offense stagnate,” 
I said. “Make a quick move, and 
get your shot off, or get your pass 
off. Do just what you've been doing 
—only do it quicker.” 

Wilkes appreciated the suggestion, 
and he followed my advice, and his 
value to the club increased. I was 
the captain, but I wasn’t the only 
guy on the team making sugges- 
tions. Everyone contributed. Some- 
times I’d come off the court for a 
timeout, and Steve Bracey, the last 
man on our team, would walk over 


and whisper to me, “Rick, you’re 
getting in too low.” Or, “You're 
hanging too long on your shots.” 
And I’d work on what he had told 
me, 

Which brings me to the third rea- 
son for our success, probably the 
most important reason: Attitude. 
From the day camp opened to the 
day the season ended, we did not 
have one fight or one serious argu- 
ment on our team. I had never gone 
through a full season before on any 
team without a fight or at least a 
few heavy debates. But our guys 
were all working toward the same 
objective, and everyone of us—in- 
cluding me—was listening to Al At- 
tles, doing what he wanted done, 
submerging our own individual goals 
for the good of the team. For the 
first time since I’d started playing 
pro ball, and maybe even back in 
high school and college, I didn’t get 
the feeling that any of my team- 
mates were jealous of me, that any 
resented my shooting or my scoring. 

Only people uneducated in the 
game of basketball had ever thought 
of me as a selfish player, but, still, a 
certain amount of jealousy among 
my teammates—because I got a lot 
of points, because I got a lot of pub- 
licity—had been inevitable. There 
was none of that last season. I was 
taking twice as many shots as any- 
one else—and averaging twice as 
many points—but I also had twice 
as many assists as anyone except 
Butch Beard. I was averaging more 
than six assists a game, setting up 
at least six baskets for teammates, 
so they weren’t at all reluctant to 
give me the ball. I was just playing 
my usual way; I had never in my 
life deliberately not passed to an 
open man. 

Part of the reason everybody was 
pulling for everybody was that Al 
Attles was using all the guys, mak- 
ing every guy feel like a part of the 
team. We had eight men on our club 
who averaged more than 15 min- 
utes a game of playing time, eight 
guys who were getting valuable ex- 
perience under pressure. And, just 
as important, outside of myself, no 
one on the team was averaging more 
than 31 minutes a game, no one was 
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killing himself night after night, no 
one was using up all his energy and 
all his desire before the playoffs 
began. For most of the season, Buf- 
falo's Bob McAdoo and I were lead- 
ing the league in scoring, but I'd 
been there once before and I realized 
that winning games was a lot more 
important. So once we'd get way 
ahead, Al would sit me out the last 


quarter in order to give our reserves 
more experience, I didn’t mind, as 
long as we were winning. We played 
great till the All-Star break, slumped 
pretty badly for a while after that—I 


think our guys got a little overcon- 
fident—then regained our momen- 
tum and went into the playoffs at 
our peak, 

In the first round, we split our 


first four games with Seattle, then 
blew them out in the next two and 
moved into the Western Conference 
finals against Chicago. The Bulls, 
we knew, would be tough, and they 
were. We won the first game, then 
blew the second when I made a real 
dumb play. We were one point 
ahead right near the end and I 
forced a shot and missed it, and 
Chicago got it and scored and beat 
us by a point, I felt like a jerk, but 
the guys all told me to forget it in 
the locker room. “We'll just have to 
beat them five times,” somebody 
said, and we all knew we could do 
it. We were really a close group by_ 
then. We had been flying to one 
game late in the season, and some 
elderly lady had asked Clifford Ray 
if we were a basketball team, and 
he said yes, we were the Harlem 
Globetrotters. And I told her that 
the other guys brought me and Jeff 
Mullins along just for show. 

Anyway, Chicago got ahead of us 
in the playoffs, three games to two, 
th game of the series was 
played in Chicago. We were down 
by nine points on their court, but 
we came back to beat them, and 
I knew then that nothing was going 
to stop us, that we were going to 
keep going and complete this crazy 
dream I was living through. The 
seventh game of the Western Con- 
ference finals, played on our court 
on the West Coast was fantasy. 

We fell 15 points behind in the 
first half, and at halftime, we were 
still down by 11, 47-36, I had scored 
only two baskets in the whole first 
half, and in the carly part of the sec- 
ond half, I was doing no better. 1 
had missed 12 of my first 14 shots, 
as I recall, when Al Attles pulled 
me out of the game. 

T sat on the bench feeling miser- 
able, and all I could think was that 
it was going to be a long, terrible 
summer. I had cost us the series, T 
kept telling myself, by blowing that 
second game, and I kept wondering 
what I was going to tell people all 
summer when they asked me why I 
messed up the playoffs. ‘Hey, 


After Mike Riordan went crazy in the 
final game, Al Attles tried to protect 
Barry—and ended up getting ejected. 


c’mon,” Phil Smith said, “we're 
gonna get ’em. We’re gonna beat 
’em. Let's go.” 

It would have been so easy to 
quit right there, but when a rookie 
like Phil Smith wouldn’t give up, T 
knew I couldn’t. I stopped feeling 
sorry for myself and started cheer- 
ing for my teammates, rooting them 
on, yelling for their baskets the way 
they’d been yelling for mine all sea- 
son, And in the third quarter, our 
guys cut Chicago’s lead to six points, 
and in the fourth, Al Attles decided 
to put me back into the game. 

I knew I had nothing to lose. The 
way things stood right then, I was 
going to be the goat of the game 
and the goat of the series, so all I 
T could do now was change myself 
into a hero. “Please, God,” I said, 
when I took my first shot in the 
final period, “let it go in.” It went 
in, and five or six shots in a row 
went in, and we caught up to the 
Bulls and passed them and beat 
them, 83-79, and knocked them out 
of the playoffs. 

1 wound up with 22 points, one 
less than Wilkes, who really was the 
hero, along with our bench, the guys 
Attles had been bringing along all 
season. Our substitutes outscored the 
Chicago substitutes in that seventh 
game, 26 to three, and that was the 
signal, the pattern, the clue to what 
we were going to do against Wash- 
ington in the NBA finals. 

Then I looked in the papers and 
I found out that we weren’t sup- 
posed to bother showing up against 
Washington, that it was going to be 
a waste of time. We were all happy 
about that kind of stuff. We figured 
it might make Washington a little 
overconfident, and we knew we 
were good enough to beat them. 

We beat them four straight—and 
each of the four games followed the 
same pattern: They were ahead of 
us in every game, usually by a wide 
margin in the first half, and their 
starting lineup outscored our starting 
lineup in every game. But our bench 
killed their bench. 

Just look at the numbers: 

In the first game, they led by 14 
points in the first half—and we won 
by six. Our substitutes outscored 
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their substitutes by 29 points. 

In the second game, they led by 
13 points in the first half—and we 
won by one. Our substitutes out- 
scored their substitutes by 20 points. 

In the third game, they led by 
only a couple of points in the first 
half—and we won by eight. Our 
substitutes outscored their substi- 
tutes by 13 points. 

And in the fourth and final game, 
they led by 14 points in the first 
half, by eight points with less than 
five minutes left in the game—and 
we won by one. Our substitutes out- 
scored their substitutes by 24 points. 

T knew that the fourth game was 
going to be the last game as soon 
as I stepped on the court. I could 
see the fear in the Bullets’ eyes, 
could see that all they were dream- 
ing about was maybe winning one 
game or two. All they were dream- 
ing about was respectability. That’s 
what I'd wanted before the season 
began. My sights were a lot higher 
now. Even when they were 14 points 
ahead of us in the first half, the fear 
was still in their eyes, not ours. You 
could sense they were waiting to 
collapse, waiting for our bench to 
come in and burn them up. 

For me, that fourth game was a 
special confrontation with Mike 
Riordan of the Bullets. Before the 
series began, everyone was talking 
about how Riordan was going to 
stop Barry, how Riordan had Bar- 
ry’s number, how Riordan had av- 
eraged more than 22 points a game 
against Golden State during the reg- 
ular season and how I had averaged 
less than 21 points a game against 
Washington. But now, in the first 
three games of the playoffs, the 
most important games of the year, 
I was averaging 33 points a game, 
and Riordan was averaging nine. 
He was frustrated and he was angry. 
I heard he was angry because the 


officials had awarded me 16 foul 
shots in the third game. I can’t un- 
derstand why that upset him. I only 
get to the foul line one out of every 
three times he fouls me. He is very 
physical. 

Mike was crazy when he came on 
the court for that final game. There 
was fear in his teammates’ eyes, and 
craziness in his. He had decided 
that he was a defensive tackle, and 
I was a quarterback, and he was 
going to sack me no matter what. 
He went right after me a few min- 
utes into the game. He wanted to 
tackle me. He should have been 
thrown out of the game, it was so 
flagrant, but instead, Al Attles, who 
sprang to my defense, got tagged 
with a couple of technical fouls, and 
he got thrown out of the game. We 
finished the game without our 
coach, but Joe Roberts, Al's fine 
assistant, used Al’s philosophy, and 
with Phil Smith and Derrek Dickey 
and George Johnson and Charles 
Dudley doing so much, well, the rest 
is history. 

And when the game was over, 
when we had our sixth straight vic- 
tory—finishing the playoff season 
just the way we’d begun the exhibi- 
tion season—I sprinted for the locker 
room and grabbed and hugged Al, 
who had worked so hard for this 
moment. Then I sat down and cried. 
I'd been really uptight emotionally 
during the playoffs. I'd tried to look 
cool and calm, but there was a storm 
brewing inside me. In fact, it was so 
bad my skin was breaking out. It 
never totally affected my play, but 
for the first time in my life, pressure 
almost became meaningful to me. 
The crying felt good, and then I be- 
gan to savor the incredible high of 
being a champion, of reaching the 
absolute peak of my profession. 

It had been the perfect season, 
perfect in its drama, perfect in its 


outcome, and one of the first 
thoughts that went through my head 
was I want to quit, I want this to be 
my last memory of my last game, I 
don’t ever want to play another 
basketball game because it would 
have to be anti-climactic. 

I didn’t quit. But I thought about 
it very seriously. I had long discus- 
sions with CBS Sports about the pos- 
sibility of becoming a full-time 
broadcaster. I wasn’t using those 
discussions as a weapon against 
Golden State. I have a contract with 
the Warriors that runs through 
1978, and it’s a very fair contract, 
and I’m happy with it. I couldn’t 
get the deal I wanted from CBS—so 
Tm sticking with the Warriors. 

I haven’t awakened yet—and I 
don’t want to. As long as I’m stick- 
ing to basketball, I'd love to dream 
up another championship. a 


For the first time in his career, Rick 


Barry had the feeling his teammates 
didn’t resent his shooting or scoring. 


BY JEFF GREENFIELD 


Jeff Greenfield, speechwriter, polit- 
ical consultant, sports freak and fre- 
quent contributor to SPORT, has 
just completed a book on the most 
dominant team in sports history, the 
Boston Celtics from 1956 through 
1969, the years of 11 world cham- 
pionships in 13 seasons. The fol- 
lowing chapter condensed from 
the book, which will be published 
by Random House early in 1976. 


t is a measure 

of the Boston 

Celtics’ success 
—or at least, of Red Auerbach’s 
psychological shrewdness—that 
some of the team’s most valuable 
players harbored enduring doubts 
about their ability to play profes- 
sional basketball, K. C. Jones, per- 
haps the greatest defensive back- 
court man in the history of the 
game, claims he constantly feared to 
ask for more money because of his 
inability to shoot baskets. Tom 
“Satch” Sanders, one of the best de- 
fensive forwards in the history of 
the game, dreaded the t of train- 
ing camp each year, fearing he 
would be cut from the squad, Sam 
Jones did not want to play with the 
Boston Celtics, because he was cer- 
tain that he would not make the 
team. 

But it is hard to imagine any Cel- 
tic who came to the team burdened 
with so much uncertainty as Don 
Nelson. He had come from college 
glory as the center on the University 
of Towa team, where he had broken 
the school’s record books wide open, 
to confused mediocrity in the Na- 
tional Basketball Association. A year 
with the Chicago Zephyrs, who then 
disappeared into the mists; two years 
with the Los Angeles Lakers, the 
second of which saw him riding the 
bench for half the season. Then, 
three days into the 1965-66 season, 
he was placed on waivers and went 
home to Moline, Ill... . and waited 
for the telephone to ring. 

“There was no place to go. No- 
body even contacted me from the 


DON 
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Eastern League. I didn’t want to call 
the Lakers, because I was too em- 
barrassed. So T just sat around. The 
fifth day, I got a call from Auer- 
bach, and he asked me if I wanted 
to try out with the Celtics. I told 
him I'd die, 'd do anything for a 
tryout.” 

He remembers listening to a Cel- 
tic game from St. Louis, gaining 
hope from a Celtic loss in which 
Ron Watts, the man he had to beat 
out for a job, did not perform well. 
(Watts did a lot better as Bill Rus- 
sell’s old friend in a telephone com- 
pany commercial.) He remembers 
traveling to Boston and staying in 
his room at the Lenox Hotel (the 
same hotel where Red Auerbach 
lived for almost 20 years), sweating 
out the time until the Celtics came 
home, being too timid to call the 
team and find out where he could 
work out. 

“T look back on it and realize 
how dumb it was,*because I was 
out of shape, terribly out of shape. 
It was about the worst thing I could 
have done.” . 

And when Nelson finally got his 
chance to fight for a job with Bos- 
ton, when he put his career on the 
line in a two- or three-day stretch 
of scrimmages, what did he do, how 
did he make the team? 

“I can’t remember a thing about 
what I did except getting so ex- 
hausted I almost threw up.” 

Now, a decade later, Nelson still 
seems less appreciative of his skills 
than is justified. He was convinced 
he would be traded in the spring of 
1971. In January of 1974, he said 
that “if they had the expansion 
draft right away, I don’t think the 
Celtics would protect me.” Yet Don 
Nelson is, in his own way, a per- 
sonification of a key to the team’s 
history of success; he is a player 
who has taken his ability to the 
absolute limit, and who has learned 
to live within his limits. A computer 
ranking of professional basketball 
players might well put Don Nelson 
on the blacklist. He has no speed, he 
has limited mobility, and he has 
been known to lose one-on-one con- 
tests with sportswriters (roughly 
equivalent to losing a memory con- 
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Freedom. ..no strings...live for the moment. 
That was always me. 

But today this ring says that freedom means 
being able to be more myself with her than I ever was 
with me. That no strings means soaring higher and 
higher together with nothing to tie us down... 

And that it’s time to stop living for the moment. 


NELSON 


CONTINUED 


test to an amnesiac). He shoots 
fouls in a manner designed to turn a 
high school coach into cardiac 
shock, balancing the ball in the cup 
of his right hand, pushing it toward 
the basket like a shotputter. But a 
computer does not measure the ca- 
pacity of a basketball player to 
steady a team that is losing its of- 
fensive poise, or to provide a bas- 
ket when neither the fast break nor 
the pattern offense is working. A 
computer does not measure the 
brains that can put a six-foot 
forward into the pivot against Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar and actually 
contain him for an entire game. A 
computer does not measure the ca- 
pacity of a player to bend the rules 
—with a cagey hand on a shirt or 
a wrist—that can drive an opponent 
to distraction (one of the less ex- 
plosive members of the New York 
Knickerbockers has told newsmen 
that Nelson is one opponent he 
would like to fight). 

But there is one pertinent fact that 
a computer wouldn’t dare miss: The 
fact that Don Nelson is the best 
shooter on the Boston Celtics, Five 
times he has led the Celtics in shoot- 
ing from the floor. He is steady, un- 
spectacular, and deadly from the 
floor, throwing up 15-foot one- 
handers with a flick of the wrist and 
a quick release. It isn’t fancy, it isn’t 
breathtaking, but a lot of shots go in 
the basket. When Willis Reed ran 
into a Boston reporter before the 
start of the Knick-Celtic Eastern 
final in 1974 he asked, “How’s Nel- 
son?” Why? asked the reporter. “Be- 
cause he’s one of the very best shoot- 
ers in the league,” Willis replied. 
“Td just as soon not see him in the 
playoffs.” (In the playoffs that year, 
Nelson hit 11.4 points per game, 
playing less than half of the time, and 
shot an even .500.) Coach Tommy 
Heinsohn says of Nelson’s shooting, 
“A guy can be right on him, and he 
will sense the moment when his man 


will react. All he needs is half an 
inch to get his shot off, because he 
has such economy of motion. He is 
a finger and body shooter. There is 
no arm in his shot at all. The body 
gives him direction—twenty-five feet 
with a flick of the wrist.” In the 
1974-75 season, the wrist flicked 
better than ever; Nelson averaged 14 
points during the season, and his 
.539 field percentage set an all-time 
Celtic record. At the time, Don Nel- 
son was almost 35 years old. 

It is easy to underestimate Don 
Nelson on the court; indeed, the 
basketball world is littered with the 
bleaching bones of rookies who saw 
Don Nelson’s slow gait and as- 
sumed the 13-year NBA veteran 


was ready for a merciful dose of 
youthful energy. “He takes those 
young leapers and makes their 
strength work against them,” Hein- 
sohn says. Nelson’s head and shoul- 
der fakes have brought him endless 
trips to the free-throw line. It is 
also easy to underestimate Nelson 
off the court. He is a pleasant-faced, 
blond-haired man with the placid 
features of a corn-fed Iowa lad, and 
more than one observer has been 
fooled into painting him as some 
modern, urbanized version of a 
Grant Wood painting. In fact, Nel- 
son is smarter and more complicated 
than a first impression suggests. 

He is, first of all, blunt about his 
limits, 
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‘The sixth man is generally a bet- 
ter player than the fifth man. Paul 
Silas is certainly a better player than 
I am; there’s no way you can get 
around that. He’s not as good a 
shooter, but he’s a better rebounder, 
a better passer, a better defensive 
player. Paul had the starting job, 
and he gave it up because I'm at 
the age now where I have trouble 
getting off the bench. And the fact 
that Silas gave it up clearly pro- 
longed my career. There aren't very 
many teams that have guys who 
would do that.” Nelson’s head and 
shoulder fakes are, in his own eyes, 
as much a product of what he can no 
longer do as what he does well. “I 
used to have a real quick first step 
to the hoop,” he says. “I don’t have 
that anymore, so I use more fakes to 
get to the hoop now. A veteran must 


Now your favorite colognes can go where 
you go and do what you do. Whether it's long 
lasting OLD SPICE® Concentrated Cologne, new 
refreshing Herbal or exciting, sensual Musk. 


Because now they come packaged in con 
temporary new portable flasks. Theyre small 
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So the next time youre on the go, 
don't go without our Pocket Cologne.™ 
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adjust his game. can’t 
away with the things y 
after year no matter if you're as 
quick as you once were or not. 

When Nelson broke Tom Sand- 
ers’ “ironman” record, by playing in 
465 straight games despite a chron- 
ically painful Achilles tendon, he 
said simply, “I’m from the old 
school. I believe you're paid and 
should be on the job. I have a cer- 
tain role on this club, and if I’m 
not here then it hurts the overall 
function.” 

Nelson is also possessed of a clear 
understanding of an athlete’s fragil- 
ity. He is a compulsive worker in the 
off-season. He is a local advertising 
representative for a basketball pub- 
lication; he runs a camp; and for 
several years he has been a highly 
successful promoter of exhibition 
basketball games. By carefully pick- 
ing cities where professional teams 
do not play, Nelson has managed 
to draw remarkable attendance fig- 
ures for pre-season games. In the 
fall of 1974, the first match-up be- 
tween Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and 


Cologne 


Bill Walton drew a gate of $70,000 
in Dayton, Ohio; and Nelson spent 
32 straight days in Dayton to as- 
sure the success of the Milwaukee- 
Portland matchup. Speaking before 
the end of the 1975 season, he com- 
mented about his summer, “There 
won't be a free moment.” And when 
I asked him why he pushed him- 
self so hard, he said without emo- 
tion, “In my own mind, I only have 
a certain number of years where I 
can make what I call easy money. 
I have to work harder than H 
for it, but it’s still easy money 
Nelson shares with man 
a competitive drive that ta 
on his peace of mind. He rejects 
completely the kind of mental 
“psyching” process that Bob Cousy 
used to go through, working up a 
hatred of his current opponents—“I 
think that’s all bull,’—but the calm 
facade is very misleading. 
I don’t show my emotions, but 
I have plenty of them,” he said the 
night before a crit game against 
the Washington Bullets in the 1975 
playoffs. “I don’t sleep very good 


at night; I was up most of last night. 
When I did sleep, I was sweating so 
much I was soaking wet. The bed 
smelled terrible. The sheets, every- 
thing was soaked. I guess people 
think I don’t have emotions because 
I don’t show many emotions on the 
court or anywhere, but I’m up real 
tight. When the ball goes up, that 
tightness goes away.” 

Tf he has learned to key himself 
up for big games, it may be be- 
cause Nelson has never lived with- 
out a sense of pressure. He was 
raised on a mid-west farm where a 
lack of money was a given, and 
where he learned basketball under 
conditions that might give even a 
ghetto playground player second 
thoughts. 

“My dad had rigged a basket up 
in the yard, which was covered with 
chicken droppings. If I missed a 
shot, the ball would roll all over 
the place and just get filthy.” It ap- 
pears to be as good a technique as 
any for instilling in a player the im- 
portance of putting the ball in the 
basket. At Rock Island High School 
in Illinois, he and his teammates 
were treated to a stark display of 
competitive spirit. 

“Our coach thought we were dog- 
ging it,” Nelson recalls, “and one 
day he just locked us in the gym 
and had us beat the hell out of each 
other. I don’t know if that was it, 
but I think we started to win more 
games after that.” Even when he 
was breaking all the scoring records 
in Iowa, the prospect of turning pro 
never really entered his mind. “I 
didn’t think I was good enough.” 
Then came the year with the Chi- 
cago Zephyrs, the two frustrating 
years with Los Angeles (in 1965 he 
watched the Celtics demolish his 
Laker team in five games), and the 
telephone call from Red Auerbach 
that resulted in what Bostonians 
like to call “the best thousand-dol- 
lar investment in sports history.” 

Of his benefactor Auerbach, Nel- 
son says, “He’s gotta be my buddy 
no matter what he does to me, be- 
cause he gave me the chance. I knew 
how good he was supposed to be and 
when I got here, my value of him 
went up even more. 


“Jt wasn’t so much his technical 
knowledge of the game. In fact, the 
first year I was here, a team used a 
zone against us, and Red did not 
know what to do against a zone. 
He called over John (Havlicek) or 
Siggie (Larry Siegfried) at half- 
time, and they put something on the 
board to beat it. It took a pretty 
big man to admit he didn’t know 
how to beat it. 

“It was more his ability at han- 
dling people. He did that better than 
anybody I’ve ever known. I’ve read 
a lot about Lombardi and they’ve 


Paul Silas is the sixth man for the 
Celtics, traditionally a key man; he 
steps in when Don Nelson gets a rest. 


got to be cut from the same mold.” 
For his part, Auerbach says that 
Nelson “makes the most of his God- 
given talents—more so than any 
athlete I’ve ever seen.” 

It has been an uneven career for 
Nelson. He was originally picked up 
as a back-up forward, because 
Tommy Heinsohn had retired. “If 
he hadn’t left, I never would have 
got the job.” Working as a backup 
forward to Tom Sanders and Willie 
Naulls, Nelson was pretty much of 


an afterthought. But when Sam 
Jones and Bill Russell left and the 
Celtic dynasty collapsed, Nelson 
found himself, along with John 
Havlicek and the injured Tom 
Sanders, as the only links to the years 
of Celtic greatness. (His only pre- 
vious distinction had been an off- 
balance jump shot in the closing sec- 
ond of the seventh game against the 
Lakers in 1969 to clinch the game 
for the Celtics. “It was a terrible 
shot,” Nelson says. “It hit the rim, 
bounced ten feet up in the air, and 
dropped in.”) In the first shocking 
post-Russell season, with Boston 
dropping below .500 for the first 
time in 20 years, Nelson took on a 
leadership role, playing forward, 
occasionally playing center (“He’s 
our best pivot man,” Heinsohn said, 
by way of indicating the play of 
Henry Finkel and Jim “Bad News” 
Barnes), averaging 15.4 points a 
game—his career high—and pro- 
viding an element of stability on a 
decimated team. And after a 1973 
operation to relieve a chronically 
hurting leg, Nelson proceeded to 
come into his own at the age of 33; 
as is true throughout Celtic history, 
Nelson was not pressured into at- 
tempting the jobs he could not do. 
No one demanded that Nelson fight 
for rebounds, or lead the break; in- 
stead, Nelson’s job was to start the 
game, provide a steady offensive 
power, and then retire in favor of 
the speed and muscle of Paul Silas. 

The 1975 playoffs, despite their 
disappointing outcome for the Cel- 
tics, offered several examples of the 
value a player like Don Nelson has 
to his team. In the last game of the 
opening round, against the Houston 
Rockets, the outclassed Rockets 
were keeping it close early in the 
second quarter, trailing by two or 
three points. With three-and-a-half 
minutes gone, Jo Jo White picked 
up his third foul, and was taken out 
of the game. John Havlicek was 
swung to the backcourt, and Nelson 
came in the game to team up at the 
forward position with Silas. Quick- 
ly, Nelson scored on a lay-in, by 
outfoxing his man and slipping un- 
contested to the basket; he threw up 
two shots from 17 feet; he cut to 
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What does 


The Detroit concept: Make it look new. 


It's probably the most powerful word 
in advertising 

And often the emptiest 

Because it's been abused so much, 

Make a modest change in a product 
and right away it's NEW! 

Make two little changes and it's 
NEW NEW! 

Some advertisers have even gone so 
far as to label their products ALL NEW! 
Which, if you stop for a moment and 
analyze it, is somewhat redundant 


Detroit vs. Webster 


Let's take the American car manufac- 
turers. And mind you, we don't mean 
to disparage their craftsmanship, be- 
cause the fact is, they do make some 
pretty fine automobiles. 

But their misuse of the word "new" 
would make Webster turn over in his 
grave. 


Last year, almost every major Ameri- 


can car manufacturer introduced new 


outsides on old insides. And spent gi- 


gantic advertising budgets promoting 
their NEW cars. 

(One manufacturer is actually about 
to launch a major NEW car introduction 
for an automobile that's been around 
in Europe for some time now, that 
they're merely making a few changes 
and slapping a sleek American body 
on.) 

Are these cars really new? Hardly. 

Sure, legally they can get away with 
calling them NEW. However, if the law- 
yers really wanted to be accurate about 
it, their advertising should carry a sen- 
tence that reads "OUTSIDE NEW ONLY: 


The Secret Everybody Knows 


Now, weall know what "new’ really 
is. It's no great, dark secret that you 


have to go to the top of the mountain 
to find out, 
It's simply that which hasn't existed 
< before, 
= In the case of an automobile, it's 
starting from scratch and totally rede- 
signing just about every single part to 
best fill your needs. Or rather, to best 
fill the needs of the driver. 

Which is exactly what we did with 
the Volkswagen Rabbit. 


Five Long, Hard Years 


Five years ago, we set out to design 
the car of the future. Which may sound 
like a cliché, but it happens to be true. 

We wanted to build the perfect car 
not only for today, but for the next 
twenty (maybe more) years. 

To do that properly, we had to start 
from ground zero, taking everything 
into consideration — primarily economy, 
handling, safety and comfort. 

Let's take economy. 

With the price of gas skyrocketing — 
and no relief in sight—we felt we had 
to build a car that didn't get good, but 
great gas mileage. 

And so we did. The standard trans- 
mission Rabbit gets an EPA-estimated 
38 miles per gallon on the highway— 
and 24 in the city. (Actual mileage may 
vary depending on type of driving, driv- 
ing habits, car's condition and optional 
equipment.) 


Big Mileage: No Big Deal 


Now there's nothing that extraordi- 
nary about getting high gas mileage — 
if you want to sacrifice performance 
(which is exactly what most cars do). 
But we didn't want to. We felt we 
couldn't. More and more superhigh- 


it mean? 


The WW concept: Make it new. 


ways are being built every day and our 
car had to be zippy enough to negoti- 
ate them 

Well, our engineers figured outa way, 
despite the 38 miles per gallon, to get 
the Rabbit from 0 to 50 in 8.2 seconds 

To our knowledge, there is no other 
car in the world —none—that can give 
you this much gas mileage and this 
much acceleration together. And there 
may never be another one. 


A Good Handling Car Is a 
Safe Handling Car 


As far as handling goes, we didn't 
just stop at things like front-wheel drive 
for better tracking and rack-and-pinion 
steering (though they make the car han- 
dle so well we probably could have). 
We designed, for example, a totally 
unique "independent stabilizer rear 
axle.’ Rather than bore you with the 
details right now, we think it will suf- 


fice to say that this axle significantly 
increases the stability of the car on 
rough roads. And therefore the safety, 

And speaking of safety, we gave the 
Rabbit features that you'll find on few 
other cars in the world. Like something 


called “negative steering roll radius,’ 


which helps bring the car to a straight 
stop in the event of a front-wheel blow: 


© Volkswagen of America. 


keep the Rabbit so compact on the out 
side, yet so big and comfortable on the 
inside (it actually has the same amount 
of headand leg room as some mid-sized 
American cars!) 


Curl Up With a Good Ad 


Most of the incredible features that 
we've incorporated into this revolution- 
ary automobile we really don't have the 
space to go into right now. However, 
you'll get a chance to read about them 
in detail in future ads we're planning to 
run. We're certain you'll be quite im- 
pressed 

But what will impress you even 
more is stopping in at a VW dealer and 
actually seeing the Rabbit in the flesh. 
And, of course, driving it 

You see, if you're in the market for a 
new car, we think your hard-earned 
money deserves more than just the 
word NEW with an exclamation point 
after it 

It deserves new, period. 


The Amazi 


out. "Dual diagonal brakes,’ which 
means that if either brake circuit 
fails, directional stability is main- 
tained. And a uniquely designed ~*~ 


of impact. 
How We Did 
the Impossible 
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Our engine, by the way, is 
what's called a “transverse 
engine!’ Which means it's mounted 
sideways. That's how we were able to 


double-jointed steering column Tif NG 
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NELSON 
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the baseline and popped in a soft 
jump shot; he scored on two turn- 
around jumpers. With the break 
shut down, with Houston playing 
over its head, Nelson scored 12 
points in the second quarter, 16 in 
the first half on eight of ten attempts 
from the floor. And in the second 
half, he saw almost no action at all. 

“T needed the boards and the de- 
fense,’ Heinsohn explained after 
the game, “so I got all my quicker 
people on the court in the third 
quarter, and it opened up.” Nelson, 
who enjoyed the rare experience of 
stuffing the ball late in the game 
(much to his own amusement), was 
content with his role; to provide the 
steady, unspectacular offense until 
the basic Celtic running game found 
its rhythm. He must have been 
gratified, too, to see that Boston’s 
press was at last beginning to rec- 
ognize his talents. Noting that Nel- 
son had shot 29 for 45 in the open- 
ing round, for a 64 percent floor 
mark, the astute Globe basketball 
writer Bob Ryan commented, “If 
that’s what being old in basketball 
means, may the Celtics find ten 
more Don Nelsons.” 

In a less satisfying way, the play- 
off losses to the Bullets also showed 
what Don Nelson can do. In the 
critical fourth game against Wash- 
ington at the Bullets’ home court, 
with the Celtics down two games to 
one, the Boston attack once again 
appeared weak. Cowens was miss- 
ing everything, going three for 14 
in the first half. The Bullets were 
conceding the offensive boards, 
dropping back to shut off the break. 
Their shooters—Phil Chenier, Elvin 
Hayes, and Nick Weatherspoon— 
were on fire (the team shot almost 
58 percent from the floor in the first 
half). The one Celtic keeping Bos- 
ton from being completely blown off 
the court was Don Nelson. He had 
12 points in the first quarter, 20 by 
the time the half was over. He shot 


nine for 13 from the floor, hitting 
the simple shots, the 16-foot jump 
shot, the 15-foot jumper, the 14- 
foot jumper, the free throws, and 
four jump shots in the second quar- 
ter, none. of which were shot from 
any closer than 17 feet. There was 
no roar of the crowd as Nelson flew 
from the foul line and stuffed the 
ball, no electrifying spurts of ener- 
gy across the court. Just the flick of 
the wrist, and then the quick-step 
backwards, instinctively rubbing his 
hand on the wrist guard, on which 
is kept an illegal adhesive to give 
him better ball control (Other teams 
call him “Doctor Stickum”). 

In the second half of the game, 
after 24 minutes of torrid shooting, 
Don Nelson did not get one shot 
off. Instead, Jo Jo White, who 


Ten years ago, the Los Angeles Lakers 
came to the mistaken conclusion that 
Nelson didn't belong in pro basketball. 


showed a peisistent habit of trying 
to make up the entire Celtic deficit 
on his own, and Dave Cowens, try- 
ing fruitlessly to overcome his hor- 
tible shooting, ran up a total of 55 
shots in the game, more than half 
the Celtic shots. White, while going 
14 for 29, missed several key shots 
in the second half, and Cowens 
wound up with a seven for 26 night. 
Nelson wound up angry. 

“Tt doesn’t bother me when I’m 
pulled from a game because we 
need the running. But when people 
try to do by themselves the job a 
team’s supposed to do, then there’s 
trouble.” Virtually the same thing 
happened in the sixth game, when 
Boston was eliminated. Nelson got 
only seven shots at the basket (of 
which he made five) while White 
went seven for 25. In their feverish 
attempt to establish control of the 
floor and the pace, Boston had 
failed to use its most reliable, if 
least flashy, weapon. 

Nelson is now 35 years old, and 
his years with the Celtics have at 
last brought him some recognition. 
He ranks fifth among all NBA play- 
off performers in floor shooting, and 
he has assumed the role of old pro 
which is so much a part of Boston’s 
pattern, bringing along newer play- 
ers, teaching them the habits that 
have made the Celtics winners. De- 
spite his tenure, he has no plans 
for retiring. “I'm looking for two 
more good years right now.” He 
can recognize the limits to his own 
material value—when we talked 
about the American Basketball As- 
sociation, he told me wryly, “They 
never called me”—and he can fan- 
tasize about another career. (We 
were listening to a country-rock 
guitarist, and when I asked Nelson 
how much of his foul shooting abil- 
ity he’d give up to play a first-rate 
guitar, he laughingly said, “All of 
it”) And by the time he is ready 
to retire, he can have some assur- 
ance that his number will be hang- 
ing up in the Boston Garden rafters, 
with the shirts of the other Celtics 
who have demonstrated that the in- 
telligent use of the skills you are 
born with is the best way to turn the 
team you play for into a winner. 
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he price of gas keeps going up faster than 
the tach needle on my Gatorade McLaren Offy after 
a pit stop. Cars themselves are not getting any 
cheaper. So it makes sense, and saves money, to pay 
more attention to your car—new or old. Though 
Indy’'s 4 left turns and 190 MPH lap speeds are a far 
cry from the freeway or village street you drive at a 
55 MPH limit, we Indy drivers have car problems 
very similar to yours: In one package we need 
performance, safety, durability and fuel economy 
(the present rules require us to get at least 1.8 miles 
per gallon in the race). This may not be your idea of 
economy but 600 hungry turbocharged horses 
under the Offy cam covers consider it a very lean 
diet. With all the bad news in increased car operat- 
ing costs, the only good news is that more and more 
people are discovering that they can do the simple 
but essential maintenance jobs themselves. All it 
takes is a little patience, a basic instruction book, 
some solid hand tools—not the kind that need 
repairs themselves before the job is done. 
Here are some hints— with special emphasis on 
winter driving in states where it's cold and slippery. 


PERFORMANCE & ECONOMY 


Performance— which spells pay day at Indy—is based 
on two homely principles, precision and cleanliness. 
At Indy, engines are checked and re-checked to see 
that all settings are just as the engine-builder pre- 
scribed. The work areas for Indy engines are scrupu- 
lously clean for good reason. A clogged filter or an 
errant metal particle can spell disaster. In terms of 
your car's performance you can't afford overloaded 
filter elements, dirty plugs or worn points. You can 
learn to change them yourself, or have your dealer 


GUMOUT users 
carburetor cleane 
Because GUMOUT 


improves mileage. 


GUMOUT. Throat, chol 
all as clean as new. 


easier, idle smoother, stall less. It reduces 
dangerous exhaust emissions and it 


Use regular GUMOUT inside your carburetor 
...and Jet Spray GUMOUT outside. For best 
results, use them both. 
Inside Just pour a pint of GUMOUT into your 
gas tank. It cleans out all the jets and passages, 
removes gum and varnish while you drive. 
Outside It takes just seconds to clean the 
outside of your carburetor with Jet Spray 


perform the work on a regular basis. Strangely 
enough, performance and economy are not at oppo- 
site poles, they're related. An overburdened air filter 
cuts down on power and burns extra fuel simply 
because the engine isn't getting enough air to 
breathe. A fresh replacement filter is a good 
investment. 

Of course, you're not going to get much per- 
formance if your engine won't start. Cold weather 
reduces the output of your battery, just at a time 
when it must work 
harder. Have your bat- 
tery checked for capacity, 
and recharged if neces- 
sary before the frost sets 
in. A surprising number 
of batteries suffer from 
failure to replenish the 
water consumed in the 
summer months of hard 
driving. Go over radiator 
and heater hoses for 
signs of incipient old 
age and leaks. If perma- 
nent type coolant has 
been in your radiator 
for 24 months or longer, 
it's a potential corrosion 
hazard and should be 
replaced. While you're 
it, have a look at 
thermostat in your 
cooling system. A mal- 
functioning thermostat 
won't keep your engine 
at its most efficient 
operating temperature. 

Tires are so important 
at Indy that a whole 
crew of engineers design 
and service them for 
this race alone. Other 
tracks call for a different 
compound and in road 
racing three separate 
sets of tires are used for 
wet, dry and intermedi- 
ate conditions. On your 
car, tires are the single 
most important safety 
element. 
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Worn tires are an economy you can't afford. The 
newer radial tire designs have improved adhesion 
that is particularly important in wet or slippery condi- 
tions. They also improve fuel economy substantially by 
reason of lower rolling resistance. Some radial tires 
last 40 to 50,000 miles which brings their per mile cost 
way down despite a higher original price tag. Unfor- 
tunately if you're adding radials, a full set is required. 
They don't mix with conventional types. Next to tires, 
shock absorbers are a prime safety consideration. 
Original equipment 
shocks do wear out and a 
worn set not only ad- 
versely affects ride and 
handling but can occa- 
sionally induce some 
unwelcome surprises in 
the steering department. 
At modest cost a fresh 
set of windshield wiper 
blades may do a lot to 
keep you out of the ditch, 
as will a fresh filling of 
antifreeze in your wind- 
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When it comes to 
durability in the engine 
compartment, a prime 
lesson from the "500" 
applies. You can't afford 
any oil except the best. 
Use a prime quality oil, 
change filters regularly 
and your engine should 
never be on Medicaid. 
Good oils age more with 
time than mileage. Small 
amounts of gasoline and 
condensed water vapor 
finding their way into the 
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crankcase dilute any oil but good ones thrive on hard 
driving. 

One last hint on how to save your car—the way you 
drive it. Smoothness is the key at Indy—and on the 
highway. Sudden stops and starts put unnecessary 
strain on your car and your fuel bill. Anticipate the 
next situation beyond the one you're in, and the 
necessity for sudden maneuver can usually be 
avoided. When it can't, | hope your seat belt is 
buckled. Mine is. 
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hey used to call Dan Issel a 
“loser.” You'd never under- 
stand why if you looked it 


up in the record book. The record 
book says he is the all-time leading 
scorer at the University of Kentucky 
and that he averaged 34 points per 
game in his senior year. It says that 
he led the ABA in scoring as a 
rookie and averaged 28.3 points per 
game during his first four seasons 
with the Kentucky Colonels. But the 
explanation for the knock on Issel is 
simple: While he scored all those 
points, his teams at Kentucky never 
made it to the NCAA finals and the 
Colonels never won an ABA cham- 
pionship. 

The line of statistics Issel com- 
piled last season was by far the least 
impressive of his entire career. His 
scoring average dropped from 25.5 
points per game to 17.7, the big- 
gest drop of any player in the 
American Basketball Association. 
Before last year he had averaged 
over 11 rebounds and 41 min- 
utes per game and had a shooting 
percentage of 48. Last year he av- 
eraged 8.6 rebounds and 35 min- 
utes per game and for much of the 
season his shooting percentage was 
below 40. In each of his first four 
seasons Issel was voted a starter on 
the East All-Star squad. Last year 
he was not. And yet, the 1974-75 
season was the most satisfying of 
Issel’s career. Despite his perform- 
ance, his team, the Kentucky Colo- 
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nels, won the ABA championship. 
It is no accident that Dan Issel’s 
productivity decreased appreciably 
in the same year that he played on 
his first championship team. 


Issel should have realized that 
his career in sports was not going 


to be all that easy before he even 
got into high school. During an 
eighth grade gym class, he was 
running laps around the gym when 
a classmate tripped him up from 
behind. Issel fell face forward on 
the gym floor. When he got up, 
three of his front teeth were still 
on the floor, His father, a farmer 
in Batavia, Ill., could not afford a 
bridge, and so the big, blond, 
husky teenager knew he had to 
walk around with a hole in his 
mouth until he himself could afford 
to buy false teeth. 

Issel was a personable kid, but 
the accident changed his person- 
ality. He was embarrassed to open 
his mouth so he didn’t talk to any- 
one. Basketball was his outlet for 
self-expression, It was the means 
by which he impressed people. 

He impressed people enough to 
be offered scholarships from a num- 
ber of Big Ten schools. “I was 
raised on a farm,” Issel says. “So 
when I visited places like North- 
western and Wisconsin, all I saw 
were a lot of students wearing 
fancy clothes. I knew I wouldn’t 
be comfortable in places like that.” 

He was not heavily recruited by 
Kentucky. But he did get a letter 
from Adolph Rupp, a letter that 
probably went to every talented 
high school player in the midwest. 
Issel took the letter seriously and 
went to Lexington to visit Rupp. 
When he was there, an article in the 
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school paper said that Rupp was 
actively recruiting two local boys, 
George Janky and Joe Bergman, 
to play center. But Dan’s father 
told him that if he wanted to play 
college basketball there was no 
finer place than Kentucky. “My 
father was a hard working farm- 
er,” says Issel, “and his advice was 
usually corny, but it was always 
good,” 

Picking the right college was an 
example. When Issel got to Lexing- 
ton, he discovered that Janky had 
gone to Dayton and Bergman had 
gone to Creighton. And Rupp found 
himself building his team around 
Issel. “Dan was one of the most 
coachable young men I ever had 
the pleasure to work with,” Rupp 
says. “I merely had’ to suggest 
something and he would do it right 


away.” Together, Rupp and Issel 
dominated the Southeastern confer- 
ence. But UCLA was dominating 
college ball. And Kentucky never 
went far enough in the NCAA tour- 
nament to face the Bruins. 

Issel was the first-round pick of 
the Colonels and the eighth-round 
pick of the NBA Detroit Pistons 
in the 1970 college draft, Issel didn’t 
even bother to negotiate with the 
Pistons, who had known that he 
wanted to stay in Kentucky, He 
signed a $1.4 million contract with 
the Colonels. 

When they signed the local hero, 
the Colonels expected to win a 
string of championships and _ fill 
Freedom Hall, then the league’s 
biggest building. The ABA was 
even less defense-oriented then 


than it is now and the burly, six- 


foot-nine center, with his good short- 
range shooting touch, figured to be 
able to dominate the key area under 
the basket and score almost at will. 
As a rookie, Issel led the league in 
scoring (29.9 points per game), 
finished seventh in rebounding and 
field-goal percentage and shared 
Rookie-of-the-Year honors with 
Charlie Scott of Virginia. The Col- 
onels finished second behind Vir- 
ginia in their division, but beat the 
Squires in the playoffs before bow- 
ing to Utah in seven games for the 
league championship. 

There was already some doubt 
though, about Issel’s accomplish- 
ments. “There’s no question that 
Dan is a talented ballplayer,” said 
one ABA veteran, “but he was the 
ABA’s official white hope at the 
time. Issel was protected by the 
officials and he shot almost 200 more 
free throws than any other forward 
or center in the league.” But by most 
Dan Issel didn't score as many baskets 


last season as he had in earlier years, 
but his value to Kentucky went up. 


accounts, Issel was the ABA’s best 
center. 

The next season he was again 
the best center in the league. Only 
he played forward. The Colonels 
had drafted Artis Gilmore out of 
Jacksonville University. Gilmore 
was five inches taller than Issel and 
could not shoot as well from out- 
side, so Gilmore played center. The 
Colonels thought they had the most 
complementary pair of performers 
since Hope and Crosby. Joe Mul- 
laney, one of basketball’s most ob- 
sessive students and respected tac- 
ticians, was brought in to replace 
Gene Rhodes as the Colonels’ coach 
and installed Gilmore at the low 
post and Issel at the high post. The 
system worked well enough so that 
the Colonels won 68 of their 84 
regular season games, Issel averaged 
over 30 points a game while Gilmore 
averaged nearly 24 and led the 
league in rebounding. 

Pro basketball teams, though, are 
not measured by what they accom- 
plish in the regular season, but 
rather by what they accomplish in 
the playoffs. And in the playoffs, 
the Colonels were embarrassed. 
Kentucky was eliminated in the first 
round in six games by a young 
New York Nets team that even won 
one game without its star, Rick 
Barry, who was in bed with the flu. 
Gilmore did not have a bad series, 
but Issel played terribly. His scoring 
was way off, and his floor play was 
dreadful. 

A short while after that series, 
Mullaney was sitting upstairs in his 
Kentucky home reviewing the films 
of the series. “Damn it, Dan,” he 
yelled at the top of his lungs. 
“Damn it, Dan, you did it again.” 

His wife was downstairs and 
heard him yelling. She went up- 
stairs and said to her husband, 
“Gee, Joe. Did Dan really do that 
many things wrong?” 

“Damn right he did!” a flustered 
Mullaney asserted. 

The next season, the Colonels 
made it to the playoff finals where 
they again bowed, this time to In- 
diana in seven games. They were 
frustrated by an inability to win the 
big game. And Mullaney was con- 
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vinced that Issel and Gilmore could 
not play together. Both were ac- 
complished scorers and rebounders, 
but neither could set up plays, nei- 
there was very mobile. 

When Ellie and John Y. Brown 
bought the team before the 1973- 
74 season, Mullaney thought it the 
opportunity to make a change. 
“Look, we had the best center in 
the league and we went out and 
got another center,” Mullaney told 
Brown. “If we trade one, we'll still 
have the best center in the league 
and we'll get a ballplayer who can 
work with him.” 

Mullaney suggested trading Gil- 
more and building the team around 
Issel. 

“Can we get Julius Erving for 


Gilmore?” Brown asked. 

“No, we won’t get the best play- 
er on any team,” said Mullaney, 
who had experience in the pros and 
was more realistic than his new 
boss. “But we can get the second 
best and he can fit in here.” 

Brown thought Mullaney was out 
of his mind. He kept both Issel and 
Gilmore. And he got rid of Mul- 
laney. He replaced him with Babe 
McCarthy, who led the Colonels to 
first place in the division before 
Brown traded two good defensive 
players (Wendell Ladner and Mike 
Gale) to the Nets for John Roche, 
a good shooting guard with little 
other talent. The Nets, with Ladner 
and Gale playing major roles, beat 
out the Colonels for the division title 


Hubie Brown (left) was the first coach 
to figure out a good way to combine the 
skills of Issel and Artis Gilmore (right). 


and eliminated the Colonels in four 
straight games in the semifinals of 
the playoffs. Again Kentucky was 
embarrassed. McCarthy was prompt- 
ly fired. 

The Colonels had had four 
coaches in the three years that Issel 
and Gilmore had been together. 
Each year when the team failed, the 
players stayed and the coach was 
fired. Brown was going to find a 
coach who could get them to play 
together. 

Before last season began, John 
Y. Brown hired Hubie Brown, who 
was not related either to John Y. or 
to his wife. Hubie was the assistant 
coach to Larry Costello of the NBA 
Milwaukee Bucks. He was thus with 
a team that revolved around a dom- 
inant center, Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar. So it looked as if John Y. had 
gone after a coach who could build 
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a team around Gilmore. Hubie in- 
herited a Kentucky team that was 
known for wearing lead sneakers, 
but became convinced that a pro 
team must fast-break to win. And 
in order to fast-break 48 minutes a 
game, 84 games a year, a team 
must utilize all its players. 

Hubie took Issel aside in the be- 
ginning of the season and explained 
his philosophy. “Issel presented a 
special kind of problem,” Hubie 
says. “He is the first to admit that 
he’s always had a problem putting 
the ball on the floor when he’s fac- 


ing the basket. So we just worked 
in several plays designed to shake 
him loose without the ball.” Brown 
moved Gilmore out from the basket 
and Issel to the corner. All the plays 
were run off Gilmore, and Issel was 
often given the ball with a screen 
set up for him to shoot over. Issel 
was no longer expected to carry his 
large frame up and down the court 
for an excessive amount of time. On 
a fast break, the forwards go from 
corner to corner and have the long- 
est distance to run. Red Auerbach 
designed the sixth-man role for 


Frank Ramsey and John Havlicek 
with the Celtics because he knew his 
forwards could not run for 48 min- 
utes. Brown did the same thing, 
using Jim Bradley and Ron Thomas 
to give Issel and Wil Jones a rest. 
“Tt allows Dan to run without hay- 
ing to worry about pacing him- 
self,” Brown said. “It does cut down 
on his scoring. But still there hasn’t 
been one whisper of complaint from 
him.” 

There were critics of Brown’s 
system early in the season, Issel got 
off to a bad start, hitting only 38 
percent from the floor, and there 
were rumors that he would be 
traded. But he began hitting over 
Dan Issel put in less playing time last 


year, but he still was able to impress 
Kentucky Colonels’ owner, Ellie Brown. 


50 percent in the last two months. 
The Colonels made up a five-game 
deficit and overtook the Nets to win 
the division, then breezed through 
the playoffs, beating Memphis, St. 
Louis and Indiana—each in five 
games—for their first ABA title. In 
the playoffs, Issel averaged 20.3 
points and eight rebounds a game 
and shot nearly 47 percent. He had 
no complaints whatsoever about his 
new role. 

“Hubie is the best coach I’ve ever 
had in the pros,” Issel said. “He’s 
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ly helped make me a better ball- 
player. I just love the idea of cut- 
ting down on my playing time. 
There are ten men on this ball club 
who are being paid good money to 
play professional basketball. If 
they’re good enough to be here, 
then they're good enough to be 
playing. From a personal viewpoint, 
the reduction in playing time keeps 
me fresher. It helps my concentra- 
tion and I’m sure that it'll also ex- 
tend my career. My passing and re- 
bounding are better than ever, too. | [ii 

T even had a nine-assist game this By COL vas | R 
past season. While I’ve never been erases 
accused of being a good defensive 
player, I feel that I’m improving in 
that area, too.” 


graphs every move and he’s certain- MAKING THE WORLD'S FINEST BOURBON. 


Mullaney is now the coach of the 
league’s new Baltimore franchise. 
He still thinks Issel is the best center y 
in the league and would like to build Pah 3 = JIM BEAN 
a team around him. When Mullaney 7 
first approached John Y. Brown 
about acquiring Issel, Brown flatly 
refused to consider a deal. “We feel 
that as long as we own a franchise in 
this area,” Brown said, “it is to our 
advantage to have Dan Issel on our 
team.” 


Later, John Y. Brown relented Gee: CER f 

and traded Issel to the Baltimore : ae 2 3 renrucny AP STRAIGHT 
Claws. But Artis Gilmore matured einai . BOURBON WHISKEY 
under Hubie Brown’s system and so Diatilled and bottled by 

Issel is not the best center in the qt Hy. FSB. PISMLUNG CQ) 
league anymore. He is also not the | |i f veenrucke 

best forward. But that does not mat- = Fear egies Grae 
ter to him. What does matter is that ° pis fiirhs CO tron y 
Dan Issel is no longer a loser. THE FIRST CONTROLLED AND = 
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n early May 

of 1971, 

Jean Beli- 
veau, the 39-year-old captain of the 
Montreal Canadiens, led his team 
to its 15th Stanley Cup champion- 
ship, then assumed new responsibili- 
ties as a vice-president in the 
Montreal organization. At about the 
same time, Guy LaFleur, the 19- 
year-old captain of the Quebec 
Remparts, led his team to the Que- 
bec Junior Hockey League’s cham- 
pionship, then was picked by the 
Montreal Canadiens as their No. 1 
choice in the June Amateur Draft. 
Immediately, LaF who had yet 
to play even an exhibition game in 
the National Hockey League, was 
designated as the man who would 
fill the leadership role vacated by 
Beliveau. 


The parallels between the two 
players were numerous. Both came 
from small Quebec towns. Both 
played for the same team as Juniors 
and both drew capacity crowds 
into La Coliseé—the Quebec arena. 
Both were legends before their time 
and, as a result, were tenaciously 
sought after by the Canadiens. 

To get LaFleur, Sam Pollock, the 
general manager of the Canadiens, 
began maneuvering a year in ad- 


After three mildly disappointing years, 
Guy LaFleur turned superstar in 1974-75 
and scored 53 goals for Les Canadiens. 


vance of the day LaFleur became 
eligible for the draft. On May 22, 
1970, Pollock made a deal with the 
Oakland Seals, acquiring their first- 
round choice in the 1971 draft. Pol- 
lock was gambling that the Seals 
would finish last in their division in 
1971. He knew that LaFleur would 
be selected first in the draft. 

In early January of 1971, the 
Seals, the Los Angeles Kings and 
the Pittsburgh Penguins were close- 
ly grouped in the last three spots in 
the NHL’s seven-team West Divi- 
sion. To help the Seals finish last, 
Pollock traded veteran Ralph Back- 
strom to the Kings. In 33 games 
with the Kings, he scored 14 goals 
and 13 assists, helping them win 
five more games than the Seals. The 
Penguins, on their own, finished 
ahead of the Seals, too. 

In June, a_ relieved Pollock 
picked Guy LaFleur as the first 
choice in the draft. Ned Harkness, 
the Detroit Red Wings’ general man- 
ager, picked second and chose Mar- 
cel Dionne. Punch Imlach, the Buf- 
falo Sabres’ general manager, picked 
fifth and chose Richard Martin. Of 
the three, LaFleur had by far the 
most impressive Junior record. He 
had culminated his amateur career 
by scoring an incredible 130 goals 
and 79 assists for 209 points. 

By the end of the 1971-72 NHL 
season, however, Marcel Dionne 
would score 28 goals and 49 assists 
and set a league record for total 
points by a rookie. Richard Martin 
would score 44 goals for the Sabres, 
and set an NHL record for most 
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goals ever scored by a rookie. 

Guy LaFleur not only would 
score less than one-quarter the 
amount of goals he amassed in his 
last season of Junior hockey, but he 
would struggle to stay off the Ca- 
nadiens’ bench. 


When young Guy LaFleur and his 
grown-up reputation arrived at the 
Montreal Canadiens’ training camp 
in the fall of 1971, he was con- 
fronted by teammates who were 
waiting for him to prove himself 
and by fans who expected him to 
immediately assert himself as the 
“next Beliveau.” Instead of embrac- 
ing the title, the shy and subdued 
LaFleur rejected it. As a Junior, La- 
Fleur had idolized Beliveau and 
even had a picture of him pasted on 
his locker. But now he declared, 
“Beliveau is Beliveau. LaFleur is 
LaFleur. I want to make my own 
reputation.” He refused an offer to 
inherit Beliveau’s number, 4, prefer- 
ring to wear No. 10. 

During his rookie season LaFleur 
scored 29 goals and 35 assists. In 
the NHL, 29 goals is usually enough 
to earn a player the Calder Trophy 
as Rookie of the Year. Steve Vick- 
ers of the Rangers had 30 goals 
when he won the award in 1973 and 
the Atlanta Flames’ Tom Lysiak 
had only 19 as he almost won in 
1974. LaFleur, however, was re- 
garded as a disappointment. His 
rookie season was not a happy one, 
on or off the ice. He was discour- 
aged by his inability to become a 
regular in a Canadien lineup that 
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had remained relatively intact since 
the Stanley Cup victory. He was 
desperately homesick for Quebec 
City where he was still a hero, had 
many friends, and had performed 
so well as a player. “I had no 
friends in Montreal,” he recalls. “I 
used to go to Quebec whenever I 


Guy I?Fleur 


could. Instead of making new 
friends in Montreal, I was traveling 
one-hundred-and-seventy miles to 
see old friends in Quebec,” 

LaFleur failed to improve in his 
next season, scoring only 28 goals 
and 27 assists, and he followed that 
output with 21 goals and 35 assists 


in 1973-74. The new Beliveau looked 
like he was going to turn into just an 
old LaFleur. 

During thesummer of 1974, 
prior to his fourth season of pro 
hockey, LaFleur received an offer 
from the Quebec Nordiques of the 
World Hockey Association. The 
Nordiques had already lured one of 
LaFleur’s former Montreal team- 
mates — Rejean Houle —to the 
WHA and were on the verge of get- 
ting the rights to another — Mare 
Tardif — who had spent the 1973- 
74 season with the WHA Los An- 
geles Sharks. LaFleur’s father-in- 
law had a major interest in the Que- 
bec club and he began urging Guy 
to jump leagues. LaFleur was in- 
trigued by the opportunity to re- 
turn to his beloved Quebec City and 
since he had been married for only 
one year and was by nature shy, he 
also was hesitant about doing any- 
thing that might offend his father- 
in-law. Still, he felt that in his three 
ye in Montreal, he had not 
measured up to his potential—and 
he wanted to prove he could be a 
star in the NHL. 

Finally, LaFleur and his lawyer, 
Jerry Petrie, sat down with Sam 
Pollock and negotiated a new Mon- 
treal Canadien contract worth $1 
million over ten years. 


When LaFleur appeared at train- 
ing camp prior to the 1974-75 sea- 
son, the first thing he did was throw 
away the helmet he’d worn since his 
Junior days. In shedding his helmet, 
he also seemed to shed some of his 
inhibitions, It was Montreal coach 
Scotty Bowman who first recognized 
the remarkable change in LaFleur. 
Bowman recalls: “He was skating ag- 
gressively, shooting accurately, was 
much tougher in the corners, and he 
was throwing moves I’d never seen 
anyone throw before. Goalie Ken 
Dryden was even more amazed. 
“Moves!” Dryden exclaimed. 
“Sometimes I fall down watching 
him from my end of the rink. How’s 
a goalie supposed to stop him?” 

Once the season started, how- 


Ken Dryden (making a save, left) says 
LaFleur's moves can fake him out all 
the way from the other end of the rink. 


an 
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ever, LaFleur did not get a goal in 
his first seven games. At that point, 
he paid a visit to the front office to 
have a chat with a middle-aged vice 
president named Jean Beliveau. 

Beliveau will not reveal what 
took place at the meeting except to 
say, “I told him that he wasn’t do- 
ing anything wrong and to keep on 
doing what he was doing. If you 
keep working, the law of averages 
is bound to go with you and the 
goals are bound to come. I guess 
they did, eh?” 

An understatement. In his eighth 
game, LaFleur scored his first goal 
—and didn’t stop scoring until Feb- 
ruary when he broke a finger on his 
left hand. At the time of his injury, 
LaFleur had played 54 games and 
had scored 44 goals and 52 assists for 
96 points. He was in a tight race 
for the NHL scoring title with Bos- 
ton’s Bobby Orr and Phil Esposito. 

When he returned, after missing 
ten games, LaFleur had only 16 
games in which to close the gap on 
Orr, Esposito, and Marcel Dionne. 
He almost did it, but not quite. La- 
Fleur scored nine more goals and 
14 more assists to finish fourth in 
the race with 53 goals, 66 assists 
and 119 points in 70 games. Orr 
had 135 points in 80 games, Espo- 
sito had 127 in 79 games, and Di- 
onne had 121 points in 80. 

While LaFleur’s point total was 
not enough to lead the league, his 
goal total was enough for him to set 
an NHL record for most goals ever 
scored by a right wing. And he was 
only the third Canadien to score 50 
or more goals in one season. 

In the 1975 playoffs, instead of 
slowing down as he’d done in the 
playoffs in the three previous years, 
LaFleur accelerated. In 11 playoff 
games, he had 12 goals and seven 
assists for 19 points. Only Rick Mac- 
Leish of the Philadelphia Flyers had 
more playoff points in 1975—20— 
and MacLeish played in 17 games 
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on his way to the Stanley Cup. 
Although the Canadiens did not 
reach the finals of the playoffs, La- 
Fleur had arrived. Says Sam Pol- 
lock: “He just gained confidence in 
training camp and he never looked 
back. It took time for him to realize 
all his talents and blossom. Certain 
players take time to do it and he 
finally did it this year.” As for why 
it took so long, Ken Dryden, the 
goaltender wtih the law degree, sug- 
gested, “Guy is not an aggressive 
personality. With all the build-up 
in the first year, some would re- 
spond positively. Guy, however, re- 
sponded in a negative sense.” 


Guy LaFleur sits in a restaurant 
across the street from the Montreal 


Guy LaFleur was supposed to be the next 
Jean Beliveau, but right now, Montreal 
fans are happy with the present LaFleur. 


Forum. He is in a hurry, stopping 
only to enjoy a quick cigarette and 
a cup of coffee before driving the 
30 miles to his home in the Montreal 
suburb of Verchéres. He is anxious 
to see his wife, Lise, and their four- 
month-old son, Martin. LaFleur is 
uncomfortable in this public place, 
despite the waves of admiring 
glances. He gazes out a window at 
the heavy lunch-time crowds stroll- 
ing along St. Catherine Street. 

At age 24, LaFleur is six-feet 
and 175 pounds, bigger than when 
he first joined the Canadiens. But 
he is still as quiet and reserved as 
he was on his first day in training 
camp. One Montreal writer who 
regularly covers the Canadiens says 
of LaFleur: “If you ask him how 
he is and he says ‘Fine,’ that’s an 
in-depth interview.” 

LaFleur himself has no explana- 
tion for his sudden improvement. “TI 
am a lot happier in Montreal now,” 
he murmurs in a halting English ac- 
cent that suggests he’d be more 
comfortable conversing in his native 
French. “But I played more this past 
year, too. I was on the power play, 
I killed penalties, I took a regular 
shift with a line. The more you play, 
the more confidence you have in 
yourself and your teammates have in 
you. Scotty (Bowman) was great. 
He was the one who came to me in 
camp and gave me the opportunity 
to do the job.” LaFleur says these 
last words matter-of-factly and 
glances at his watch. 

What about the comparisons to 
Beliveau? 

LaFleur seems to flinch at the 
question he’s been asked millions 
of times. “I may never be the 
hockey player he was,” says La- 
Fleur, “but I'd like to be the man 
he is.” 

What about your new contract? 
Did that have anything to do with 
anything? 

LaFleur is on his feet now. He 
smiles a big broad smile. “I have 
good security here in Montreal, very 
good security.” He rushes to the exit 
of the restaurant, then eases him- 
self onto the street, secure financial- 
ly and secure as a Montreal Ca- 
nadien superstar. a 
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FIOLG/WYWOOD: 


THE 


NEW BREED 
OF ACTOR-AIHLETE 


uring the 

casting for 

the movie, 
“Tell Me That You Love Me, Junie 
Moon,” Fred Williamson, the former 
defensive back, was facing Otto 
Preminger, the fierce director. Wil- 
liamson was reading for the part of 
the man who carries the crippled 
heroine around in his arms. 

“You don’t look strong enough,” 
growled Preminger, employing the 
manner and voice that have moved 
grown actors to tears. 

Fred Williamson walked over to 
the 200-pound director, hoisted him 
out of his chair and lifted him over- 
head in a bench press. “Is that strong 
enough for you?” he asked quietly. 

He got the part. 


It used to be that to get into show 
business you supposedly put on a 
tight sweater and sat on a soda 
fountain stool. Today, it seems that 
the easiest route is through the 
locker room. A survey of recent 
movie casts shows football’s O.J. 


BY DICK ADLER 


Simpson in “The Towering Inferno,” 
former Philadelphia Eagle Timothy 
Brown in “Nashville,” boxing’s Ken 
Norton in “Mandingo,” basketball’s 
Keith Wilkes acting with some style 
in “Cornbread, Earl and Me,” and 
Alex Karras setting fire to his nose 
in “Blazing Saddles.” Down among 
the double and triple features are 
Williamson’s “Hell Up In Harlem,” 
teamed with Jim Brown’s “Black 
Gunn.” On television there are Rosey 
Grier in “Skyjacked,” Don Meredith 
in “Police Story,” Kareem Abdul- 
Jabbar guesting in “Emergency.” 
Joe Kapp, Archie Moore and rodeo’s 
Casey Tibbs are in a new movie, 
“Breakheart Pass,” Dick Butkus, 
Fred Biletnikoff and a dozen other 
football luminaries are in a Disney 
epic, “Gus,” Larry Csonka is in 
“Rich Man, Poor Man.” And so it 
goes. 

The history of movies is laced 
with performers who achieved their 
first fame in sports—people like 
John Wayne, Burt Lancaster, Johnny 
Weissmuller, Buster Crabbe, Esther 


Williams and Sonja Henie. But for 
most of them, there was a long 
apprenticeship between success as 
an athlete and stardom on the 
screen. These days, the process has 
been condensed; a Jim Brown can 
put away his football cleats one day 
and get top billing over Raquel 
Welch the next. With sports taking 
up so much of the public attention, 
and so much time and space in the 
media, there has been a blurring of 
the boundary lines. A prominent 
sports personality is now known 
even to people who never watch a 
ballgame; his name has been flashed 
in so many headlines and his face on 
so many TV screens that he’s part 
of that vast famous family of nota- 
bles even before he makes his acting 
debut. Because his name is instantly 
recognized, he can draw people to 
the movie box offices. And because 
of his experience in today’s athletic 
arena, he comes to his new craft—as 
evidenced by Williamson’s quick wit 
—with critical bearing and con- 
fidence. In praising Don Meredith’s 
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performance in one television movie, 
his co-star, John Forsythe, said, 
“This is a tough part he’s playing, 
one that requires a good deal of 
poise. But I suppose when you’v 
had three-hundred-pound linemen 
chasing you, poise is a natural 
thing.” 

Some athletes, such as Jim Brown, 
are so prominent in sports that 
offers literally pour in from movie 
and television producers. Others, 
such as Williamson, have a natural 
flamboyance, but must push harder 
for the first show-business break. 
Still others drift into the field, pick- 
ing and choosing carefully before 
making a total commitment to act- 
ing; O.J. Simpson is the best ex- 
ample. And many more, such as 
Dick Butkus, seem to stumble into 
it when somebody discovers they 
have natural ability hidden behind 
the muscles and scars. 


“T’d done everything I could do 
in football,” Jim Brown says, when 
asked why he quit the Cleveland 
Browns at the early age of 30. “I 


wasn’t doing anything new. The ex- 
citement and challenge were gone. 
Td proved to myself that I was the 
best. And I wanted to move on.” 
The move was into a Hollywood 
western called “Rio Conchos,” 
where he got $25,000 for a few 
moments of silent, sullen strength. 
Within a year, Brown was command- 
ing $250,000 plus a percentage of 
the gross for starring roles and he 
went on to make pictures like “Dark 
of the Sun,” “100 Rifles,” “Slaugh- 
ter” and “Slaughter IT.” 

None of his movies has ever won 
Brown good reviews for his actin, 
but that isn’t what people are paying 
to see. Writer Richard Woodley once 
talked about Brown’s “psych”—the 
power game Brown played with 
everyone he met. “It is not Jim 
Brown’s acting,” Woodley wrote, 
“but the qualities of Jim Brown’s 
psych—the awesome presence, the 
amalgam of size, power, reputation 
and color—that people are coming 
to see in the movies.” Brown agrees. 
©.J, Simpson didn't threaten to steal 


“The Towering Inferno” from Paul 
Newman, but he did get good notices. 
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“Tam under no illusion that I’m a 
great actor,” he says. “But audiences 
like me pretty well and I like the 
work. I can’t think of an easier way 
to live in the style I've accustomed 
myself to.” 

Brown’s style, even while at work, 
has been jaunty. Making “100 Rifles” 
with Raquel Welch, he found him- 
self involved in a major love scene. 
“The camera was on her face, and 
so I had my head on the other side 
of her head,” he said later. “It went 
on and on, so I stuck my tongue in 
her ear, She jumped and whispered, 
‘Please stop that because you're 
ruining my makeup,’ I came up off 
that bed laughing because, man, that 
chick was just jiving. Actually, I had 
discovered she was weak in the ear.” 

Brown was one of the first black 
actors to make it on his own terms. 
Nevertheless, looking back on h 
nine-year movie career, he views it 
a series of hurdles he had to 
clear before arriving at a plateau. “I 
had to play a cowboy in ‘Rio Con- 
chos’ and get that out of the way,” 
he says. “I wanted to make love to 
a white woman—in ‘100 Rifles’-— 
and get that out of the way. Then I 
had to make love to a black woman 
in ‘The Split? because if you make 
love to a white woman and don’t 
make love to a black woman, the 
black man is going to say you don’t 
like to make love to black women. 
Then I had to have a relationship 
with a white man where I was the 
boss, like in ‘Black Gunn.’ I paid 
those dues—now I can do just about 
anvthing I want.” 

Brown’s film career has cooled a 
bit recently; he spends more time 
these days working to promote black 
capitalism than he does in front of 
the cameras. The prospect of giving 
up acting altogether doesn’t seem to 
bother him much—just as giving up 
football gave him virtually no pause 


There's no truth to rumors Alex Karras 
did so well in “Blazing Saddles’ because 
he wasn't told it was a comedy. 


at all. “Football was a kind of light- 
weight activity, just total exploita- 
tion,” he says. “Movies are the same 
—a simple economic exchange. I 
still have something they want—I 
bring in the people. In return, they 
give me a lot of bread. When that 
stops, I'll find something else.” 


Where Brown became a movie 


star almost by accident, Fred (The 
Hammer) Williamson appez to 
have risen by sheer force of will. 
Following his years with the 49e: 
Steelers, Raiders and Chiefs, Wil- 
liamson moved to Montreal where 
he played football for the Alouettes 
and ran an architectural firm on the 
side. He was sitting up in Montreal 
one night, he says, when he decided 
that the level of acting on television 
was so low that anybody could make 
it. He bought an airplane ticket to 
Hollywood, found the telephone 
number of an agent in the Yellow 
Pages, and did an impressive snow 
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You've got the story. 


Kodak introduces the Tele-Instamatic 
camera. It's a new kind of pocket-size 
camera with two lenses built inside: 
a standard snapshot lens that gives 
youthewhole story, anda telephoto 
lens that gives you just part of it. The 
choice Is yours at the flick of a finger. 

And the Tele-Instamatic camera uses 
the great new flipflash that lets you 
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Flick. 


The whole story. 


take eight flash pictures with one 
thin pocket-size unit. The Kodak 
Tele-Instamatic 608 camera is less 
than $36. So see your photo dealer 
for the story...the whole story. 


Take it 2 ways with the new 
Kodak Tele-Instamatic’camera. 


Price is subject to change without notice 
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CONTINUED 


job over the phone. “I’m sure you're 
the greatest thing since sliced pum- 
pernickel,” the agent told him, “but 
I'm afraid I only package game 
shows. 

Williamson, of course, was no 
stranger to show business; any man 
who claims to have invented a spe- 
cial tackling technique called “The 
Hammer” and then talks about it so 
extravagantly that thousands of 
fans show up to boo him cannot be 
accused of shyness. He quickly 
found an agent in the business of 
selling actors instead of game shows, 
and together they approached 20th 
Century Fox Television where a 
series called “Julia” was being made. 

“T told them, ‘Here I am,” Wil- 
liamson says, “and they said, ‘Thank 
you for coming,’ and signed me for 
a year as Julia’s boyfriend.” Present- 
ly, the producer of the series said of 


Williamson: “If we can find a bottle 
big enough to put his ego in, we'll 
need a redwood tree for a cork.” But 
Williamson made enough of an im- 
pact, nevertheless, to move from the 
small screen to the large one, getting 
parts in “M*A*S*H” and “Junie 
Moon.” 

Williamson’s film career soon 
moved from the general into the 
area of black exploitation, as he 
made such pictures as “Bucktown,” 
“The Legend of Nigger Charlie,” 
“Black Caesar” and “Hell Up In 
Harlem.” There was also a brief job 
in television sportscasting, which re- 
sulted in his first real failure. 

Tt was the summer of 1974 when 
Williamson was announced as Don 
Meredith’s replacement on ABC 
Monday Night Football, joining 
Howard Cosell and Frank Gifford in 
television’s favorite situation comedy. 


The prospect of exchanges with 
Cosell didn’t bother The Hammer at 


nothing to me. I’m dealing from the 
strect, he’s dealing from the book 
thi whole big difference there 
The street never really got to 
tangle with the book. After only two 
pre-season games, ABC announced 
that Williamson was being released 
from his contract. The Hammer was 
unusually reticent. “You must watch 
yourself at all times, listen attentive- 
ly to what the man says,” was his 
only comment. “Otherwise you'll 
make an idiot of yourself trying to 
make an idiot of Cosell—which is 
almost an impossibility, anyway.” 
Today, Williamson’s ego has re- 
covered. Comparing his presence in 
black exploitation films to Jim 
Brown’s, he says, “Jim Brown’s 
image is brutal, tough and nasty. 
I don’t come on that way. Me, I fight 
only when provoked. You might say 


that I’m the black Clark Gable.” 


O.J. Simpson’s first film was 
quickly forgotten; it was a Richard 
Burton-Lee Marvin turkey called 
“The Klansman,” which was notable 
mostly for the amount of booze con- 
sumed on the set while it was being 
made. But “The Towering Inferno” 
was something else. Despite the 
presence of top stars like Steve Mc- 
Queen, Paul Newman, Faye Dun- 
away and Fred Astaire, Simpson: still 
drew considerable attention. He got 
some of the movie’s best notices— 
and enough future film offers to 
keep him busy for the next ten years. 

Simpson, like most prominent 
athletes, is regarded as a special 
celebrity when he works on a movie 
set. Even when playing a minor role 
in a film, a star athlete will often 
find himself welcomed into the top 
hierarchy. While he himself may be 
in awe of the movie stars around 
him, they will induce him to talk 
about sports. And he will find him- 
self in the familiar position of dis- 
pensing autographs and meeting 
with the press. 

Simpson, for one, tries to handle 
autograph-seekers and interviewers 
w'th dignity. “The thing I hate most 
is a hassle,” he explains. “Auto- 
graphs can be a drag, but it’s quicker 
to sign them than to listen to some 
guy explain why it’s your duty or 
why he needs it for his friend. And 
a hassle with the press is the worst. 
I want them to get the story right. A 
long time ago I learned from Kareem 
Jabbar to say exactly what you mean 
—don’t leave anything to an indivi- 
dual’s interpretation. I saw Kareem 
being interviewed, and I know what 
he meant when he said there are a 
lot of insincere, superficial people in 
Los Angeles. I feel that way myself. 
But when it came out in the media, 
he was quoted as saying that Los 
Angeles is a phony town. It isn’t— 
and he didn’t say it was—but it 
came out that way. Since then, I've 
tried to be precise.” 

Simpson’s combined football and 
movie schedule keeps him on the 
move constantly. When his wife 
Marguerite recently complained 
about his never being home, he said, 


simply, “Baby, the world is going to 
forget me quick enough. We got to 
make it while we can. A man is only 
hot so long.” 


Sometimes, athletes are called on 
to portray what they know best. One 
of the highlights of “M*A*S*H” is 
a madcap football game featuring 
Ben Davidson as the guy you love 


to hate on one team, and Fred Wil- | 


liamson and Tim Brown as members 
of the M*A*S*H unit. 

Brown had decided to attempt 
acting when football became too 
painful for his battered knees. After 
his brief role in 
Brown drifted into a series of B 
movies and his career appeared to 
be going nowhere. 

Then Robert Altman, who di- 
rected “M*A*S*H,” cast Brown in 
the role of a country and western 
singer in “Nashville.” “Nashville,” 
of course, has gone on to become 
one of the biggest hits of 1975—and 
the film Brown hopes will finally 
launch his career. 

“T have been frustrated at times, 
but everyone in this business has,” 
Brown has said. “Elliott Gould, Dus- 
tin Hoffman, Al Pacino—they all 
paid their dues.” 


Probably the most unlikely figure 
to move from sports to the screen 
lately is Dick Butkus, the Chicago 
Bears’ linebacker who was never 
famous for his pretty face. Sitting 
out a knee injury two years ago, 
Butkus hosted several sports lun- 
cheons for Playboy Magazine. He 


was an immediate hit; word spread, | 


and soon he was invited to do a 30- 
minute promotional film for another 
magazine—Woman’s Day. “It was 
an indus! film for all their ad- 
vertisers,” Butkus says. “So we did 
it down in Florida, with the guy who 
directed that ‘Flipper’ TV series. He 
said, ‘Gee, you're pretty good at 
this,” but I thought he was just say- 
ing it to keep me happy. But then 
offers to do commercials started 
coming in, and then spots on ‘Emer- 
gency’ and ‘Police Story,’ even a 
‘McMillan And Wife’ shot. It was all 
fun, but I never really took it ser- 
iously until an agent in Chicago who 
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The Choi 
Explanation. 


The name that tells the world By law, straight Bourbon must 
that you know and recognize the be aged a minimum of two 
very finest years. But we go the law six 


better. 8 full years of gentle and 
careful aging in new charred 
\ white oak barrels: 


Flavorful and full-bodied. But ti \\ 
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light in taste. The perfect 
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appreciate choice Bourbon: 


Our emblem of excellence. The 
symbol of our pride in the 

Fe) consistent fine quality of our 

Yh emt Beam’s Choice. 


Made in Kentucky. Your Beam's Choice is distilled in the 
assurance that Beam’s Choice is heart of the limestone area of 
truly old-fashioned Bourbon. Kentucky. The home of pure, 
BOURBON WHISKEY crystal-clear underground 
spring water, 
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Some whiskies are charcoal 
this is our “Choice.” 


filtered before aging, but Beam's 
Choice Bourbon is charcoal 
filtered when it has matured a full 
8 years. This extra step insures 
mellow smoothness. 
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Seahiieal \ “Choice” 
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86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey Distilled and Bottled By the James B. Beam Distilling Co. Clermont, Beam, Kentucky 
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helped some other athletes get 
started in show business said, ‘I’ve 
seen you on TV and you look good. 
I'm making a movie in Israel and I 
want you in it.’ So I figured, ‘What 
the hell?’ It was better than sitting 
around waiting for my knee to get 
better—which it wasn’t doing.” 
That movie never did get made, 
but the same agent landed Butkus 
his first film role—as a heavy in a 
spaghetti Western. “That was a good 
thing for me,” Butkus says, “because 
I really had no idea about reading 
lines. The rest of the heavies were 
Spanish, so they couldn’t see how 
badly I was screwing up my lines at 
the beginning. They made up the 
script every morning anyway—you 
never knew what you had to say 
until you got there. It worked out 
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Go first class... at at a price 
that lets you ‘stretch your 
refreshment dollar. Take your 
Londonaire Portable Pub “anywhere 
and know it’s ready when you are. 
Londonaire packs chromed bar 
equipment in top grain 
cowhide strapping. See 
and five other models in 
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fine, though. The other guys couldn’t 
master the English dialogue at all, 
so I wound up with all their lines.” 

Probably because of this, his fel- 
low villains made sure that Butkus 
had a rough time whenever the script 
called upon him to fall off a horse. 
“T was halfway through the picture,” 
he says, “before I noticed that the 
others all had mattresses to cushion 
them when they fell.” 

Butkus most recently completed a 
Walt Disney movie, “Gus.” It is the 
story of a sagging pro football team 
which, in need of a halftime attrac- 
tion, imports a Yugoslavian mule 
capable of kicking 100-yard field 
goals. Then somebody decides that 
nowhere in the rule book does it say 
that a field goal kicker has to be 
human—and a star is born. Along 
with Butkus in the movie are many 
other former and current pro play- 
ers, including Fred  Biletnikoff, 
John Huarte, Lawrence McCutcheon 
and Marlin McKeever, who works 
as Butkus’ stunt man. 

“T didn’t think it was necessary to 
have a stunt man,” says Butkus, “but 
they were worried about my knee, 
and Marlin had tried out for my 
part anyway, so I said, ‘What the 
hell?’ As it turned out, there was a 
lot more rough stuff than I thought 
—so I was glad to have him. The 
running didn’t bother me, though; 
they break it down into a lot of 
shots, so you only run a few yards 
at a time.” 

These days, off his work as a de- 
tective in a television pilot, Butkus 
is being considered for some serious 
roles. “A year ago,” he says, “TI 
wasn’t sure that I could ever make a 
living at acting. I was getting work, 
sure, but I thought it would stop 
when the novelty wore off. Now, I 
think I'd like to go on with it as long 
as I can. I’m thirty-two, and football 
is finished for me. That’s a hard 
thing to say, because I’ve been play- 
ing football all my life. But not long 
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ago I went to a game and T just 
couldn't take it. I left at halftime. All 
I know is that I don’t plan to put in 
as much time and sweat at acting as 
I did playing football.” 

“It’s natural for athletes to be- 
come actors,” says director Tom 
Gries, who recently worked with 
Archie Moore, Joe Kapp and Casey 
Tibbs. “They know how to react 
under pressure—and in front of the 
cameras.” Vincent McEveety, who 
directed “Gus,” says, “I wouldn't 
take any athlete without reading him 
first, but if I’m looking for a person 
to play the part of someone involved 
in sports, I know there’s a better 
chance of making an actor out of an 
athlete than the other way around. 
Some things you just can’t fake.” 

Ron Miller, the executive pro- 
ducer at Disney, points out, how- 
ever, that not every sports sup 
can or should consider the transition 
from playing field to screen. “He has 
to be an extrovert, that’s one thing,” 
says Miller, who played the line for 
USC and the Rams. “I wouldn’t ad- 
vise any person who doesn’t like be- 
ing in the public eye to try acting for 
a living. And there are a lot of 
athletes appearing on TV or in the 
movies now that should never have 
let themselves be persuaded.” 

Miller won’t name names. But few 
performers have ever been as badly 
treated by critics and audiences as 


_ Mark Spitz, who was called in his 


official show-business debut, “‘a pin- 
up, a stiff and uncomfortable man 
who clearly wishes he were some- 


_ where else.” Spitz might have sold 


a lot of milk in those TV commer- 
cials, but when he was an entertainer 
at the Magic Mountain amusement 
park in Los Angeles—as a tryout 
for Las Vegas—the response was 


) awful. “Spitz dances briefly, and is 


winded,” wrote the critic for the Los 
Angeles Times. “Spitz sings, though 


» it is impossible to distinguish his 


voice from the eight other singers 


| shouting into mikes beside him. 


After each introduction,” wrote the 
critic, “Spitz runs off stage. I can 
understand why.” a 
Jimmy Brown treated Raquel Welch just 


the way he used to treat NFL linemen: 
He looked for a weakness—and found it. 
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“In the eerie darkness of 


the old wreck, we felt it... some 


sinister force... unseen, 


unknown and we were in its grip. 
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“The ‘Bermuda Triangle’ 
fascinated Sari and me. So we 
decided to explore the mysteries 
of this 440,000 square mile 


area whose apexes are Bermuda, 


Miami and San Juan. Why, for 
example, had 60 ships and 

40 planes vanished without a 
trace in the past 50 years? 


“We found one of theTriangle's’ 
victims. When we left it, a 
powerful current made it 
nearly impossible to surface. 
Somehow we broke its grip 
and its seemingly evil spell. 


Later, we celebrated with 
Canadian Club at Waterloo 
House in Hamilton.” Why is 
C.C. so universally popular? 
No other whisky tastes quite 
like it. Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than vodka... it 
has a consistent mellowness 
that never stops pleasing. 
For 117 years, this Canadian 
has been in a class by itself. 
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